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Bill  Jenkins’  Side  of  the  Story 


After  I'd  been  given  my  instructions,  I 
rode  out  to  the  swamp  to  scout  around. 
When  I saw  the  skeleton  and  the  other 
ghostly  things  that  were  in  the  shack  to 
scare  me,  I got  my  big  inspiration. 

I took  the  shortest  route  home,  be- 
cause there  wasn't  any  time  to  waste. 
Mother  said  it  was  O.K.  to  use  our 
bearskin  rug.  It  had  been  around  the 
house  forever.  I fixed  some  sandwiches, 
tied  the  rug  on  the  handle  bars  of  my 
bike,  and  headed  back  to  the  swamp. 

I chose  a maple  tree  for  my  lookout, 
and  hid  the  bearskin  in  some  huckleberry 
bushes.  Then  I located  the  carved  box 
wrapped  in  a gunny  sack  under  a bunk 
in  the  shack.  I rearranged  the  sack  so 
that  no  one  could  tell  the  box  was  gone. 

After  that  I put  the  sandwiches  in  my 
pockets  and  climbed  up  the  maple  tree 
to  a comfortable  bough  near  the  top.  I 
had  a good  view  of  the  abandoned  shack 
and  the  trail,  but  the  foliage  was  so  thick 
that  no  one  could  see  me. 

By  now  I was  ravenous,  so  I started 
to  eat.  Before  I'd  finished  the  second 
sandwich,  I heard  a racket  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  Centreville  Detective  Club 
was  on  its  way  to  see  me  scared! 

I almost  whooped  with  glee.  If  the 
boys  hadn't  wanted  to  gloat  over  me,  I 
couldn't  have  turned  the  tables  on  them. 
As  they  came  into  sight,  I laughed  to 


myself  at  their  smug  expressions.  We'd 
see  who  would  be  scared.  And  I was 
certain  that  I wouldn't  be  the  one! 

The  boys  began  looking  for  a hiding 
place.  For  a minute  I thought  they'd 
pick  the  bushes  under  my  tree.  Luckily 
they  chose  a place  closer  to  the  shack. 

My  legs  were  stiff,  but  I wanted  to 
wait  for  a while  before  I tried  my  plan. 
Each  time  that  I moved,  I was  sure  the 
boys  would  hear  me. 

I heard  the  boys  whispering  together, 
but  I couldn't  distinguish  their  words. 
Soon  the  moon  rose,  shining  through 
the  dense  forest  in  weird  little  patches. 
It  was  time  to  see  who  was  scared  of 
bears! 

I slid  down  quietly.  At  the  foot  of  the 
tree  I wrapped  the  bearskin  around  me. 
I began  to  scuff  loudly  through  the  twigs 
toward  the  conspirators. 

^Tt's  a bear!"  Stan  cried  suddenly. 
For  a second  nothing  happened.  Then 
all  at  once  boys  went  flying  pell-mell  in 
every  direction.  Claude  Adams  and 
Stan  slammed  into  each  other.  Ted  and 
Jim  collided  and  fell  over  a tree  root 
getting  to  the  shack.  I've  never  seen 
five  fellows  so  scared. 

My  plan  had  worked,  so  I left  there 
fast.  The  woods  were  pretty  dark,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I wasn't  eager  to  meet 
a real  bear  myself! 


While  the  club  members  were  eating  supper.  Bill  was 


While  the  club  members  waited  in  the  bushes.  Bill  was  _ 


While  the  ''bear"  advanced,  the  boys  were 


While  the  boys  huddled  in  the  shack.  Bill  was 


! 
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Niimber  the  words  in  each  Hst  in  alphabetical  order — the  order 
that  you  would  expect  to  find  them  in  a glossary  or  dictionary. 


---  gym 

gutter 

gurgle 

garter 

granite 

gopher 


plaster 

pantry 

pillar 

planet 


___  pyjamas 


poetry 


exchange 

extent 

exposure 


medicine 

mustard 

medal 


mole 


expense 

excuse 


mustache 

measles 


exploration 


Two  circulars  about  the  Club  appeared  on  the  bulletin  board. 

What  form  did  you  see  as  the  entry  word  in  the  glossary?  

Which  definition  of  the  root  word  fits  this  sentence?  Rewrite  the  sentence, 

using  this  meaning  of  the  root  word.  


The  fact  that  he  was  a good  sport  contributed  to  Bill’s  success. 

What  form  did  you  see  as  the  entry  word  in  the  glossary?  

Which  definition  of  the  root  word  fits  this  sentence?  Rewrite  the  sentence, 

using  this  meaning  of  the  root  word.  


A list  consisting  of  difficult  tasks  was  used  for  the  test. 


What  form  did  you  see  as  the  entry  word  in  the  glossary?  

Which  definition  of  the  root  word  fits  this  sentence?  Rewrite  the  sentence, 

using  this  meaning  of  the  root  word.  


Claude  Adams  reserved  the  formal  announcement  of  Bill’s  acceptance 
as  a club  member  until  the  next  meeting. 

What  form  did  you  see  as  the  entry  word  in  the  glossary?  

Which  definition  of  the  root  word  fits  this  sentence?  Rewrite  the  sentence, 

using  this  meaning  of  the  root  word.  


When  the  excitement  had  subsided,  Mrs.  Jenkins  served  the  chocolate  pie. 

What  form  did  you  see  as  the  entry  word  in  the  glossary?  

Which  definition  of  the  root  word  fits  this  sentence?  Rewrite  the  sentence, 

using  this  meaning  of  the  root  word.  
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Use:  After  page  13. 

r^iLLs;  Making  inferences;  summarizing  and 
organizing  ideas. 


d 
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Neighborhood  Detective 


Johnny  was  feeling  very  forlorn.  Here 
he  was  at  home,  sick  in  bed  with  a sore 
throat  when  the  football  team  was  having 
its  big  game  of  the  year.  Johnny  was 
not  on  the  team,  but  he  was  a cheer- 
leader. Personally,  Johnny  thought  that 
the  cheerleaders  were  almost  as  important 
as  the  team,  at  least  as  far  as  develop- 
ing school  spirit  was  concerned. 

Johnny  sighed  and  looked  out  the  win- 
dow. There  wasn’t  much  to  be  seen  but 
the  front  yard  of  the  neighboring  house. 

'^Nothing  ever  happens  around  here,” 
he  muttered  as  he  picked  up  the  book 
he  had  been  reading.  Birds  and  Animals 
of  South  America.  Before  he  had  found 
his  place,  however,  a sound  outside  caught 
his  attention. 

He  looked  out  and  noticed  a stranger 
entering  the  yard  next  door.  The  man 
walked  with  a rolling  gait,  and  his  face 
was  deeply  tanned.  Johnny  thought  it 
strange  that  anyone  should  be  copper- 
colored  in  November.  The  man  was 
laden  with  baggage,  and  in  one  hand  he 
held  what  appeared  to  be  a huge  bird 
cage,  though  it  was  completely  covered. 
Johnny  wondered  absent-mindedly  who 
the  man  was — and  went  back  to  his  book. 

Some  time  later  Johnny  heard  a faint 
sound  at  his  window  and  looked  up.  A 
tiny  face,  brown  and  wrinkled,  peered  in 
at  him  and  then  disappeared.  Johnny 
was  filled  with  amazement — why,  it  was 


a monkey!  But  how  could  that  be?  He 
must  have  fallen  asleep  over  his  book 
and  dreamed  the  whole  thing. 

Johnny  picked  up  his  book  again  and 
read  until  once  again  he  was  disturbed. 
This  time  he  thought  he  heard  someone 
calling.  He  listened  intently  till  he  could 
distinguish  the  words.  A hoarse  voice 
blared,  ^'Man  overboard!”  Johnny  was 
startled.  There  it  was  again,  and  such 
a racket.  ''Help!  Man  overboard!” 

Johnny  could  not  imagine  how  anyone 
could  fall  overboard  in  his  neighborhood, 
and  he  thought  he  had  better  find  out 
what  the  trouble  was.  He  was  about  to 
hop  out  of  bed  when  he  heard  the  voice 
again:  "Help,  shipmates!  Polly  wants  a 
cracker!  Polly  wants  a cracker!”  The 
boy  fell  back  onto  his  pillow  and  burst 
into  shouts  of  laughter. 

Just  then  his  mother  came  into  his 
room  and  said,  "I’ve  been  over  to  Mrs. 
Francisco’s  next  door,  Johnny,  and  who 
do  you  think  has  just  come  to  see  her? 
Her  cousin,  whom  she  hasn’t  seen  for 
years  and  years!” 

Johnny  sat  up  excitedly,  saying,  "And 
he’s  a sailor,  and  he’s  just  come  from 
South  America!” 

"Why,  Johnny,  how  did  you  know?” 
his  mother  asked  in  admiration. 

Johnny  tried  not  to  look  too  pleased 
with  himself  as  he  said,  "You  forget  that 
I’m  the  president  of  the  Detective  Club.” 


On  the  lines  below,  list  five  things  that  possibly  helped  Johnny  know 
that  the  stranger  was  a sailor  who  had  recently  been  in  South  America. 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  
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A Mistake — But  Not  the  Contestant's! 


It  was  the  final  day  of  the  city-wide 
spelling  contest  sponsored  by  an  evening 
newspaper.  The  winner  of  this  match 
was  to  receive  a trip  to  Ottawa  and  meet 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

In  front  of  the  television  cameras  sat 
the  winning  contestants  from  each  junior 
school  in  the  city.  Now  they  were  com- 
peting for  the  grand  prize.  Also  in  view 
of  the  cameras  were  the  judges  and  a 
school  principal  who  was  to  pronounce 
the  words. 

At  two  o’clock  the  match  began.  The 
principal  gave  careful  instructions  to  the 
contestants.  '"You  may  ask  to  have  a 
word  pronounced  as  often  as  you  wish,” 
she  said.  '^You  may  also  ask  to  have  it 
defined  or  used  in  a sentence.  Before 
you  start  to  spell  a word,  pronounce  it 
aloud.  After  you  have  started  to  spell  a 
word,  you  wiU  be  allowed  to  stop  and 
start  over  again,  provided  you  have  not 
made  a mistake  in  spelling  the  word  up 
to  that  point.” 

She  continued,  ^'The  judges  are  re- 
sponsible for  checking  my  decisions  as  to 
the  correct  spelling  of  a word.  If  any 
contestant  feels  I have  made  a mistake, 
he  may  appeal  to  the  judges.” 

The  first  spelling  words  pronounced 
were  easy  ones,  and  nobody  missed  any. 
Gradually  the  words  became  harder,  and 
one  by  one  the  contestants  dropped  out. 


At  this  stage  of  the  contest  an  un- 
fortunate thing  happened. 

The  word  guarantee  was  given  to  a 
girl  named  Mary.  She  spelled  the  word 
without  hesitating.  The  principal  shook 
her  head,  saying,  ^T’m  sorry,  but  you  did 
not  spell  your  word  correctly.” 

^'Oh,  but  I’m  sure  I did,”  Mary  con- 
tradicted her  politely. 

The  principal  turned  questioningly  to 
the  judges.  ''No,  the  word  was  wrong,” 
they  said.  "This  contestant  must  drop 
out.”  Mary  reluctantly  left  the  ranks. 

Before  the  contest  ended,  the  telephone 
switchboard  at  the  television  station  was 
flooded  with  complaints.  People  watching 
the  show  had  heard  the  contestant  spell 
the  word  correctly.  They  thought  that 
she  should  enter  the  match  again.  How- 
ever, the  judges  ruled  that  since  she  had 
been  put  out  early  in  the  contest,  before 
the  hardest  words  were  pronounced,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  other  contestants 
to  let  her  come  back.  So  the  spelling 
match  continued  without  her. 

The  next  day  there  was  a play  back  of 
the  sound  track.  It  proved  emphatically 
that  the  judges  and  the  principal  had 
been  wrong.  The  sponsors  of  the  contest 
decided  to  give  Mary,  as  well  as  the 
official  winner,  a trip  to  Ottawa.  Mary 
was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  she  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  Prime  Minister  after  all. 


The  contestants  were  told  to  pronounce  each  word  before  they  speUed  it  because 


Mary  left  the  ranks  of  the  contestants  reluctantly  because 


Many  people  called  the  television  station  because 


The  judges  would  not  allow  Mary  to  enter  the  contest  again  because 
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Use:  After  page  20.  “This  is  a story  of  what  actually  happened  during 

Skills:  Making  inferences;  perceiving  relation-  a spelling  contest  in  a large  city.  Read  the  story; 
.hips  (cause-effect).  then  complete  the  sentences  at  the  bottom  of  the 

Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  title  and  say,  page.” 


In  each  sentence  below  a word  or  phrase  suggests  a 
likeness  between  something  described  in  the  sentence  and 
one  of  the  things  named  above  the  sentences.  Write  the 
correct  word  on  the  dotted  line  at  the  right.  The  first 
one  is  done  for  you. 

airplane  hen  child  cat 
The  hummingbird  was  warming  up  its  tiny  motor. 

The  wind  had  finally  cried  itself  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  the  twilight  hatched  thousands  of  stars. 

The  winter  sun  crept  in  to  warm  itself  before  the  fire. 


dog  house  insect  flowers 

The  lamps  bloomed  softly  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

The  February  sun  extended  pale  feelers  toward  the 
silent  earth. 

The  grove  was  carpeted  with  trilliums. 

A cannon  barked  sharply  in  the  night  stillness. 

animal  book  automobile  snow 

Time  endlessly  turns  page  after  page  of  history. 

The  wintry  wind  snarled  and  bared  its  fangs. 

As  the  light  faded,  darkness  drifted  slowly  into  the 
room  and  piled  up  in  the  corners. 

The  lad  was  at  the  age  when  his  voice  was  changing 
gears. 


flashlight  hen  cowboy  horses 

The  galloping  waves  tossed  their  manes  and  charged 
against  the  shore. 

The  moonlight  helped  to  light  their  pathway  in  the 
dark. 

The  sprinkler  threw  lassoes  of  spray  on  the  grass. 

A typewriter  pecked  in  the  otherwise  quiet  room. 
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Mr.  Towers  looked  very  grave  as  he  held  up  a letter.  Why? 


Wendy  did  not  feel  that  Rough  had  committed  a serious  offence  in  snatching  Mrs. 
Hooper’s  purse.  Why?  


Wendy  promised  faithfully  that  both  she  and  Rough  would  turn  over  a new  leaf. 
Why?  


Wendy  had  a hard  time  keeping  her  mind  on  school  work  that  Friday  morning. 
Why?  


When  she  went  to  see  Mrs.  Whitby,  Wendy  was  very  nervous.  Why? 


Wendy  had  to  exercise  a great  deal  of  perseverance  when  she  started  to  train  Rough. 
Why?  


Wendy  couldn’t  keep  back  her  tears  when  telling  her  father  that  Rough  had  been 
disquahfied.  Why?  


Mr.  Towers  was  very  proud  of  his  little  daughter.  Why? 
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Use;  After  page  34.  Directions-  “Each  sentence  on  this  page  tells  things  happened,  but  if  you  think  about  them, 

Skills:  Recognizing  emotional  reactions,  motives,  something  that  happened  in  the  story  ‘Two  on  you  will  be  able  to  give  a reason  for  each.  Refer 

and  inner  drives  of  story  characters;  making  in-  Trial.’^^  Fdlowing  each  sentence  is  the  question  to  the  story  in  your  books  if  you  need  to.” 
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The  Mayor  was  emphatic  as  he  spoke 
of  the  need  for  more  new  cars  on  the 
subway. 

How  did  the  Mayor  speak? 

e m p h a t'  i c oM^ 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

Evelyn  did  not  act  in  a courteous 
way  when  she  found  that  her  friend  feared 
to  travel  in  the  subway  alone. 

How  should  Evelyn  have  acted? 

courteous 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  students  organized  a club  that 
gave  a program  of  music  each  month. 
What  kind  of  program  did  they  give? 
music 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  bashful  child  looked  at  the  box  of 
candy  with  a wistful  expression. 

How  did  the  child  look  at  the  candy? 

wistful 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  detective  was  able  to  identify  the 
man  by  scientific  means. 

How  did  he  identify  the  man? 

scientific 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  critical  tone  in  his  father’s  voice 
made  John  flush  with  embarrassment. 
How  did  John’s  father  speak? 

critical 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

When  the  radio  announcer  told  about 
the  parade,  he  talked  as  though  he  were 
having  a conversation  with  a friend. 
What  kind  of  voice  did  he  use? 

conversation 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 
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Jessie’s  account  of  her  visit  to  the 
aquarium  was  very  humorous. 

How  did  Jessie  tell  of  her  visit? 

humorous 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  soldiers  sang  the  songs  of  their 
homeland  in  an  enthusiastic  manner. 
How  did  the  soldiers  sing? 

enthusiastic 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  botany  teacher  showed  a film  to 
help  pupils  learn  to  identify  the  foliage 
of  different  plants. 

What  kind  of  film  was  it? 

education 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

Mr.  Roberts  was  indignant  as  he  told 
how  the  apartment  had  been  damaged  by 
careless  people. 

How  did  Mr.  Roberts  speak? 

indignant 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

The  audience  roared  wfith  laughter  at 
the  clown’s  comical  way  of  walking. 
How  did  the  clown  walk? 

comical 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

An  automatic  elevator  took  the  guests 
to  Mrs.  Jacobs’  apartment. 

How  was  the  elevator  operated? 

automatic 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 

Susanna  was  very  attentive  as  she 
listened  to  the  story  about  the  young 
heroine. 

How  did  Susanna  listen? 

attentive 

Where  does  the  primary  accent  fall? 


Aivuk — The  Walrus 


_ 1__  The  walrus  are  large  mammals  be- 
longing to  the  seal  family.  They  live  in 
the  far  north,  in  the  region  of  the  North 
Pole.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  on 
drifting  pack  ice,  but  occasionally  come 
ashore  on  rocky  beaches  or  islands. 

_ 2_  _ Although  the  walrus  is  a member  of 
the  seal  family,  it  differs  from  the  true 
seal  in  having  a more  rounded  head  and 
two  long,  incurved  tusks  that  project 
downward  from  the  upper  jaw.  These 
tusks  are  often  thirty  inches  long  and  are 
used  in  self  defence  and  for  procuring 
food.  Like  the  seal,  the  walrus  has  flip- 
pers instead  of  feet.  On  its  upper  lip  it 
has  thick  bristles  for  straining  food.  The 
walrus  has  no  external  ear;  its  inner  ear 
is  protected  by  muscle  and  skin.  A full- 
grown  wahus  is  about  ten  feet  long.  An 
old  male  is  likely  to  weigh  over  a ton. 
Young  walrus  are  black,  but  as  they 
grow  older,  they  fade  in  color  through 
shades  of  brown  and  yellow  until  in 
old  age  they  are  nearly  white. 

Walrus  live  in  herds.  They  are 
quite  harmless  if  left  alone,  but,  if  at- 
tacked, they  make  a loud  bellowing  noise 
that  can  be  heard  for  many  miles.  At 
this  sound,  the  whole  herd  will  come  to 
the  defence  of  the  animal  in  difficulty. 
While  sleeping,  the  walrus,  like  the  seal, 
seem  to  post  sentinels,  who  give  the  alarm 
if  danger  threatens. 


_A_  For  the  most  part,  walrus  are  car- 
nivorous— they  live  on  flesh.  They  use 
their  tusks  to  dig  out  food  from  the 
ocean  bottom  and  often  dive  as  deeply 
as  two  hundred  feet  to  obtain  their  meals 
of  clams,  oysters,  shrimps,  and  plants. 

_A_  The  mother  walrus  gives  birth  to 
only  one  offspring  at  a time.  When 
threatened  with  danger,  she  slides  her 
baby  to  safety,  pushing  it  with  her  chest 
and  guiding  it  with  her  flippers. 

__b  _ Walrus  move  quickly  in  water,  but 
on  land  their  movements  are  slow  and 
clumsy.  Sometimes  they  use  their  tusks 
as  grappling  hooks  to  hoist  their  giant 
bodies  onto  the  ice.  Their  flippers  are 
also  used  to  help  them  heave  their  bodies 
out  of  the  water. 

Hunters  and  polar  bears  are  the 
chief  enemies  of  the  walrus. 

_8__  Walrus  are  hunted  for  their  hides 
and  oil.  The  Eskimos  eat  the  meat, 
fat,  and  blubber,  and  burn  walrus  oil  in 
their  lamps.  Wahus  hides  are  used  for 
roofs,  boat  coverings,  and  harnesses.  The 
ivory  tusks  are  carved  by  the  Eskimos 
and  sold  to  traders. 

_ _ Because  theh  number  are  decreasing 

in  some  areas,  strict  game  laws  are  in 
force  to  protect  the  wahus. 


Match  each  sentence  below  with  the  nmnbered  paragraph  to 
which  it  belongs  by  writing  the  paragraph  number  beside  the  sentence. 

All  the  wahus  in  a herd  do  not  sleep  at  the  same  time. 

The  body  of  the  wahus  is  used  for  many  things. 

A full-grown  wahus  might  weigh  as  much  as  an  automobile. 

Wahus  are  not  usually  attacked  by  whales. 

Wahus  use  theh  flippers  and  tusks  to  get  out  of  the  water. 
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Use:  After  page  45.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  generalizing; 


Use:  After  page  45. 

Skill:  Using  visual  clues  to  vowel  sounds. 


Jim  did  not  feel  a bit  lonely  as  he  sat 
quietly  in  the  top  of  his  favorite  maple 
tree  at  the  lake.  He  could  hear  thrushes 
cheeping  and  frogs  croaking.  A jay  was 
screeching  and  crickets  were  chirping. 

Beneath  him  Bill  noted  a white-striped 
skunk.  He  saw  a beaver  sink  its  teeth 
into  the  tender  bark  of  a beech  sapling. 
A gentle  doe  peeked  shyly  from  a clump 
of  cedars  and  then  stepped  daintily  into 
the  open. 

In  the  spellings  of  many  of  the  words 
in  the  paragraphs  above,  you  will  find 
clues  to  a long  vowel  sound.  List  the 
words  under  the  correct  headings  below. 

A single  vowel  letter  followed  by  one  consonant  letter  and  a final  e as  in  cone,  ace, 
confuse,  or  advise: 


Two  vowel  letters  together  as  in  wee,  feature,  exclaim,  or  complain: 


A single  vowel  letter  at  the  end  of  a word  or  syllable  as  in  no,  bacon,  or  idle: 


There  is  a clue  to  the  vowel  sound  in  the  accented  syllables  of  the  words  below. 
What  is  the  clue?  


chim'^ney 

ad  mit'' 

rip^ple 

glis'ten 

col'lar 

0 mit'' 

cus'tom 

dis  tress' 

liz'ard 

re  suit' 

pen'cil 

at  tend^ 

ex  cel' 

mas'sive 

gan'der 

There  is  a clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented 

syllables  of  the  words  below, 

What  is  the  clue? 

a ward' 

fer'tile 

e merge' 

de  part' 

in  sert' 

a ware' 

hor'ror 

mer'cy 

re  verse' 

be  ware' 

tur'nip 

heart'y 

mor'tal 

re  pair' 

re  hearse' 
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Underline  the  word  that  you  think  best  completes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


Clyde  heard  the  board  fence  around 
the  "captive  corral”  shaking  from  the 
impact  of  the  wild  horse.  "Stop  him, 
Joe!”  he  yelled  _. 

gaily 

frantically 

affectionately 

fretfully 

As  Joe’s  rope  snaked  out  through  the 
air  toward  the  galloping  black  horse, 
Clyde  watched  ,. 

gloatingly 

dejectedly 

recklessly 

tensely 

As  Joe  managed  to  shorten  the  rope 
and  snub  the  lunging  horse  close  to  the 
post  in  the  corral,  Clyde  sighed  

casually 

smugly 

thankfully 

impulsively 

Clyde  stepped  as  close  to  the  horse 
as  he  dared.  "Did  he  get  hurt,  Joe?” 
Clyde  asked  

warily 

fearfully 

cautiously 

modestly 

Mr.  Mason’s  eyes  reflected  concern. 
^'I’d  hke  to  see  you  tame  that  horse,  but 
I wouldn’t  want  to  see  you  kill  him  in 
the  process,”  he  said 

critically 

vigorously 

seriously 

resentfully 


"After  all  the  work  I did  to  catch  the 
horse.  I’ve  earned  the  right  to  keep 
him,”  Clyde  thought  to  himself  

patiently 

abruptly 

defiantly 

automatically 

The  need  for  making  a decision  about 
the  horse  affected  Clyde’s  appetite.  As 
the  usually  famished  boy  ate  only  a few 
bites,  his  father  looked  at  him 

jeeringly 

constantly 

indignantly 

sympathetically 

After  the  cave-in,  Clyde  realized  that 
the  good  air  in  the  mine  would  not  last 
long.  He  began  digging 

confidently 

desperately 

reluctantly 

devotedly 

Even  when  he  stopped  to  rest,  Clyde 
heard  the  sound  of  digging.  At  first  he 
was  puzzled.  Then  he  knew.  "Someone 
is  digging  from  outside!”  he  thought 

wearily 

proudly 

gloomily 

joyfully 

Clyde  opened  the  gate  of  the  corral 
and  watched  the  wild  horse  gallop  into 
the  night.  "So  long,”  the  boy  said 

sadly 

grudgingly 

casually 

enthusiastically 
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Use;  After  page  58.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence 

TTipaning-  rerngniy.ing  emotinnal  reactions  of  story 


A Narrow  Escape 

"Boys,  you’ll  have  to  stop  dawdling 
and  get  up  if  you  are  going  to  have  any 
breakfast,”  called  Mrs.  Gregory.  "The 
threshers  finished  eating  hours  ago.” 

Two  pairs  of  feet  hit  the  floor,  and 
two  boys  hastily  shed  pyjamas  and  pulled 
on  clothes.  They  didn’t  want  to  miss  any 
of  the  fun  of  the  threshing  season. 

After  gulping  their  breakfasts,  they  ran 
to  the  corral  to  get  their  horses.  "'Say, 
Bob,  I thought  you  were  going  to  curry 
Demon  for  me!”  said  Tom  as  he  cinched 
his  saddle  tight.  "You  definitely  said  you 
would  last  night  if  I got  the  cows.” 

Bob  looked  ashamed.  "Tm  sorry,”  he 
said  grudgingly.  "I’ll  race  you  to  the 
strawstack,  and  if  you  win.  I’ll  curry 
your  horse  for  a week.  How’s  that?” 

"All  right,”  shouted  Tom,  and  he  was 
off,  with  Bob  in  hot  pursuit.  Bob  was  a 
fine  rider,  but  Tom’s  pinto  could  run  like 
the  wind.  Although  Bob  did  his  best,  he 
saw  that  he  was  going  to  lose  the  race. 

Suddenly  Tom’s  pinto  shied  at  a falling 
twig,  stumbled  to  its  knees,  and  threw 
Tom  from  the  saddle.  When  Bob  saw 
the  pony  on  its  feet  again  and  Tom  un- 
hmT,  he  felt  a glow  of  triumph.  Those 
precious  minutes  lost  when  the  pinto  fell 
gave  him.  Bob,  a possibility  of  winning. 

Rising  in  his  saddle.  Bob  shouted  and 
waved  his  hat  as  he  galloped  by.  As  he 
reached  the  strawstack,  a trick  popped 
into  his  mind.  Why  not  hide  from  Tom? 


The  huge  stack  would  make  a perfect 
hiding  place.  He  dismounted  and  climbed 
up,  intending  to  reach  the  top  and  cover 
himself  with  straw.  Then  it  happened! 
The  straw,  heaped  up  by  the  blower  of 
the  threshing  machine,  had  not  yet  been 
packed  hard.  Inside  were  big  air  pock- 
ets. Bob’s  feet  slipped  into  one  of  them. 
With  a swish  he  slid  down  toward  the 
centre  of  the  stack.  The  straw  settled 
firmly  above  him.  He  was  a captive! 

No  matter  how  hard  he  tried  to  get  a 
footing,  the  straw  kept  shifting  under  his 
feet.  Again  and  again  he  tried  to  climb 
out,  only  to  slide  back  into  the  slippery 
straw.  Finally,  gasping  for  breath,  he 
stopped  struggling.  The  dust  clogged  his 
lungs,  stifling  him,  and  the  sharp  straw 
cut  like  knives.  He  thought  of  Tom  and 
wished  bitterly  that  he  had  stopped  when 
the  pinto  stumbled.  If  he  had  done  so, 
he  wouldn’t  be  in  such  a fix  now. 

Just  then  he  heard  a voice.  "Bob! 
Bob!  Where  are  you?”  It  was  Tom — 
good  old  Tom — coming  to  the  rescue! 

"Here  I am,”  Bob  gasped.  "Here — in 
the  stack!” 

Soon  strong  arms  were  shoving  the 
straw  away.  Bob  drew  in  great  gulps  of 
fresh  air  as  Tom  pulled  him  to  safety. 

When  Bob  had  regained  his  breath,  he 
said,  "Thanks,  Tom.  I guess  I really 
deserved  what  I got  because  I left  you 
when  you  needed  help.  From  now  on, 
I’ll  curry  your  horse  every  single  day!” 
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Check  the  sentence  below  that  most  completely  tells  what  the  story  characters  were 
like,  where  and  when  the  story  took  place,  and  what  happened. 

1.  Tom  Gregory  rescued  his  brother  Bob  after  a race  on  their  horses. 

2.  Tom  Gregory,  a farm  boy,  rescued  his  thoughtless  younger  brother  Bob  from 

being  smothered  in  a strawstack  one  morning. 

3.  A boy  rescued  his  thoughtless  younger  brother  from  a strawstack  that  had 

not  yet  been  packed  hard. 
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A carpenter  drove  a carload  of  children  to  school. 


Which  word  is  a compound?  Is  car  a root  word  in  carpenter'^. 

What  does  carload  mean?  

It  is  improper  to  whisper  during  assembly  programs. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  prefix  mean?  

What  does  improper  mean?  

A strong  wind  carried  the  smoke  westward. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  suffix  mean? 

What  does  westward  mean?  

It  is  difficult  to  foretell  where  a tornado  will  strike. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  prefix  mean? 

What  does  foretell  mean?  

William’s  mother  knitted  him  a sleeveless  sweater. 

Is  sleeveless  a compound?  What  is  the  root  word?  

What  does  sleeveless  mean?  

The  orchestra  leader  asked  the  clarinet  section  to  replay  the  march. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  prefix  mean?  

What  does  replay  mean?  


An  earache  wakened  John  early. 

Which  word  is  a compound?  Is  ear  a root  word  in  early 

What  does  earache  mean?  

Nora  was  displeased  when  she  accidentally  smudged  her  painting. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  prefix  mean?  

What  does  displeased  mean?  

The  clown  was  dressed  hke  an  old  man,  but  he  spoke  in  a childish  voice. 

What  is  the  root  word?  What  does  the  sufl^  mean?  

What  does  childish  mean?  
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Use:  After  page  58.  Directions:  Have  the  first  sentence  read  aloud. 

Skill:  Applying  understandings  of  word  struc-  Call  attention  to  the  underlined  words  and  tell 
ture.  pupils  to  write  the  answers  to  the  three  questions. 
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1.  A single  vowel  letter  followed  by  one  consonant  letter  and  final  a, 
as  in  stake,  embrace,  or  compose, 

2.  Two  vowel  letters  together,  as  in  moan,  jeep,  afraid,  or  remain. 

3.  A single  vowel  letter  at  the  end  of  a syllable,  as  in  tidy  or  noble. 

4.  A single  vowel  letter  followed  by  one  or  more  consonants  in  the 
same  syllable,  as  in  dab,  pinch,  or  rotten. 

5.  The  letter  r following  a vowel,  as  in  stirrup,  parch,  or  former. 


gurgle 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

inhale 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  accented  syllable? 

flattery 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

subdue 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

local 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

garter 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

devote 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

tattler 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  accented  syllable? 

siren 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  accented  syllable? 


Africa 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

apartment 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

perceive 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

accustom 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

stampede 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  accented  syllable?  ____ 
horizon 

Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

tortoise 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

disgraceful 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 

in  the  accented  syllable? 

reluctant 
Mark  the  accented  syllable. 

What  is  the  clue  to  the  vowel  sound 
in  the  accented  syllable? 
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Wise  Guy 

The  bus  rolled  out  of  the  station  and 
headed  north  for  Camp  Okabo.  I was 
sitting  next  to  our  scout  patrol  leader, 
Butch  Roberts.  At  the  last  minute  our 
scoutmaster,  Mr.  Anderson,  had  been  un- 
able to  accompany  us  on  the  trip.  He  had 
put  Butch  in  charge  of  the  troop  for  the 
night  and  day  that  he  would  be  absent. 

'"Well,  Andy,  it  won’t  be  long  now,” 
Butch  said,  jerking  his  head  toward  where 
Chet  Pilsey  sat.  'T  can’t  wait  to  call  the 
great  camper’s  bluff.” 

"'He  probably  doesn’t  even  know  how 
to  pitch  a tent,”  I said. 

Chet  had  only  recently  joined  our 
troop,  but  he  had  already  handed  us  a 
hne  about  what  a great  scout  and  experi- 
enced camper  he  was.  Our  troop  had  had 
experience  roughing  it,  too.  We  had  spent 
two  weeks  at  Camp  Okabo  last  summer. 

We  reached  camp  headquarters  about 
two  o’clock.  From  there  we  had  to  carry 
our  equipment  about  a mile  through  the 
woods  to  our  campsite. 

After  we  had  set  up  the  tents  and  eaten 
supper.  Butch  sent  Chet  and  another  boy 
to  fetch  water.  The  rest  of  us  settled  down 
to  decide  how  to  cut  Chet  down  to  size. 

^'Nothing  rough,”  said  Butch.  ''But 
we  have  to  show  Chet  that  we  don’t 
intend  to  listen  to  his  big  talk.” 

"He’s  always  bragging  that  a good  scout 
can  live  off  the  land,”  I said.  "Why  not 
send  him  out  to  find  food  for  breakfast?” 

"Good  idea,”  Butch  said.  "While  he’s 
gone,  let’s  fix  up  his  sleeping  bag.  We’ll 
have  plenty  of  time.” 

Chet  went  off  without  any  objections, 
but  was  soon  back  with  a pailful  of  blue- 
berries and  four  large  bass  on  a stringer. 

"How  did  you  do  it?”  asked  Butch. 

"Nothing  to  it,”  replied  Chet.  "I 
haven’t  begun  to  show  you  fellows  how  to 


camp.  Tomorrow,”  he  added  thought- 
fully, "we’ll  clear  away  the  brush  and  get 
rid  of  these  mosquitoes.” 

At  lights  out  we  all  made  a show  of 
going  to  bed.  Butch,  who  shared  a tent 
with  Chet,  said  he  would  check  up  on 
things  before  turning  in.  Then  he  joined 
the  rest  of  us  while  we  waited  for  Chet  to 
yell  when  he  discovered  the  two  garter 
snakes  tucked  into  his  sleeping  bag.  But 
no  sound  came  from  the  tent. 

We  crept  over  and  peeked  in.  Chet  was 
in  his  sleeping  bag,  apparently  asleep. 

Grumpily  Butch  prepared  for  bed.  As 
he  slid  his  feet  into  his  sleeping  bag,  a 
funny  look  came  over  his  face.  Out  of 
the  bag  he  pulled  two  wiggling  snakes. 

"What  a wise  guy!”  muttered  Butch. 

That  night  it  rained  — and  I remem- 
bered that  no  one  had  stacked  any  wood 
under  cover.  The  next  thing  I knew,  it 
was  morning,  and  I could  smell  fish  frying. 

There  was  Chet,  hovering  over  a blazing 
campfire.  "Breakfast  is  ready!”  he  called. 
"Come  and  see  what  a real  scout  can  do.” 

"Let’s  face  it,”  I said  to  Butch  as  we 
munched  golden-brown  fish.  "The  boy’s 
clever.  He  can  even  cook  with  wet  wood.” 

Butch  shrugged.  "I  can’t  stand  the 
way  he  pats  himself  on  the  back.  But  I 
think  I’ve  found  a way  to  help  him  out- 
smart himself.”  Butch  let  out  a roar. 
"Hop  to  it,  everybody,  and  do  the  dishes. 
Not  you,  Chet,  you  got  breakfast.” 

"Fair  enough,”  said  Chet.  "Since  I’m 
excused.  I’ll  run  over  to  headquarters.” 

"Just  as  I thought,”  chuckled  Butch. 

Half  an  hour  later  Chet  staggered  back 
into  camp.  Both  his  arms  were  full  of  tools, 
and  he  was  grinning  happily.  "The  camp 
director  thought  it  was  a great  idea.” 

"What’s  a great  idea?”  asked  Butch. 

"Why,  what  I told  you  yesterday — cut- 
ting out  the  brush.  I promised  that  we’d 
be  finished  by  three  this  afternoon.” 
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Use:  After  page  72.  stated;  identifying  and  evaluating  character  traits;  Margaret  Goff  Clark,  the  author  of  the  story  be  able  to  answer  the  questions  at  the  bottom  of 

Skills:  Comparing  and  contrasting;  perceiving  recognizing  motives  of  story  characters;  making  “Dark  Horse,”  which  they  read  earlier  in  this  page  15. 

relationships  (analogous);  recognizing  story  prob-  judgments  and  drawing  conclusions.  unit.  Explain  that  after  reading  the  story  they  will 

lem;  interpreting  ideas  implied  but  not  directly  Directions:  Tell  the  children  that  this  story  is  by 


''Correction,”  said  Butch.  "The  troop 
is  going  hiking.  You  cut  brush  alone.” 

For  once  Chet  was  taken  aback.  But 
he  replied  firmly,  "Nonsense,  this  is  a job 
for  our  entire  troop.” 

"Sorry,”  said  Butch  abruptly. 

Chet’s  eyes  began  to  shoot  sparks.  "All 
right.  I’ll  clear  the  place  myself.” 

"Suit  yourself,”  Butch  told  him. 
"Happy  chopping.” 

It  was  almost  four  o’clock  when  we 
dragged  ourselves  back  to  the  top  of  the 
hill  above  our  campsite.  Our  tents  ap- 
peared to  be  set  in  a park.  The  space  around 
them  was  as  neat  as  a golf  course. 

"He’s  outsmarted  us  again.”  Butch 
sounded  exasperated.  "He  must  have 
had  help  from  another  troop.” 

We  found  Chet  sound  asleep  in  his  tent. 
Even  at  a glance  I could  tell  he  had  had  a 
rough  time. 

"Let  him  sleep,”  said  Butch  in  an 
unusually  soft  voice. 

We  woke  Chet  up  for  supper.  "Who 
helped  you  with  the  brush?”  I asked. 

Chet  looked  surprised.  "No  one,”  he 
said.  "And  I’ve  got  one  hundred  aching 
muscles  to  prove  it.” 

Our  scoutmaster,  Mr.  Anderson,  arrived 
about  eight  o’clock  that  evening.  It  was 
light  enough  for  him  to  see  how  the  camp- 
site had  been  improved.  "Butch,”  he 
said,  "you  and  the  boys  have  done  a 
wonderful  job.  I knew  you  could  be 


trusted  to  take  care  of  yourselves,  but  I 
never  expected  to  see  the  brush  cleared.” 

I waited  for  Chet  to  set  Mr.  Anderson 
straight.  But  he  just  sat  in  silence. 

Butch  stood  up  slowly.  "I’m  not  the 
one  you  ought  to  congratulate,  Mr.  Ander- 
son. It’s  Chet  Pilsey  who  did  the  work.” 
And  Butch,  with  our  help,  told  all. 

"I  appreciate  your  honesty,”  said  Mr. 
Anderson  finally.  "But  I’m  disappointed 
in  this  troop  and  in  you  especially,  Butch. 
You  admit  you  knew  all  along  that  Chet 
wanted  to  carry  out  this  project  today. 
Yet  you  secretly  planned  a hike  so  that  he 
would  have  to  do  the  work  alone.” 

Butch  nodded  dismally. 

Mr.  Anderson  shook  his  head.  "I’m 
afraid  we  need  a new  patrol  leader.” 

"Excuse  me,”  said  Chet  suddenly. 
"I’ve  had  all  day  to  think,  and  I hope 
you’U  leave  Butch  on  as  patrol  leader.  I 
deserved  what  happened  to  me.” 

The  scoutmaster  looked  surprised. 
"That’s  sporting  of  you,  Chet.  In  that 
case,  we’ll  give  Butch  another  chance.”" 

Chet  stuck  out  his  hand  to  Butch. 
"No  hard  feelings?”  he  asked. 

Butch  grinned  and  shook  hands  with 
him.  "No  hard  feelings,”  he  replied. 

"And  now,  if  no  one  objects,”  said 
Chet,  yawning,  "I’m  limping  off  to  bed.” 

"There  goes  a wise  guy,”  I said,  "who’s 
a lot  wiser  than  he  used  to  be.” 

"We’re  wiser,  too,”  said  Butch. 


"Wise  Guy”  and  "Hockey  Hurricane”  are  alike  in  some  ways  but  different  in  others. 
Put  S before  each  statement  below  that  expresses  a similarity  between  the  stories  and  D 
before  each  statement  that  expresses  a difference. 

The  main  character  in  the  story  had  a personal  problem  of  which  he  was  unaware. 

Because  the  other  characters  disliked  him,  they  tried  to  put  him  in  his  place. 

At  the  close  of  the  story  the  chief  character  has  learned  a lesson. 

At  the  close  of  the  story  the  minor  characters  have  learned  a lesson. 

The  chief  character  acquits  himself  well  in  all  the  situation  set  up  by  his  companions. 

The  chief  character  was  capable  of  becoming  a more  likable  member  of  his  group. 
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An  index  in  a book  helps  you  to  locate  facts  quickly. 
After  certain  key  words,  an  index  gives  the  pages  on 
which  information  on  a subject  may  be  found.  Suppose 
you  wanted  to  answer  the  question  ''Did  people  travel 
by  stagecoach  in  colonial  days!”  You  might  look  in 
the  index  for  the  key  words  stagecoach  and  travel. 

Read  each  question  below.  Then  list  the  key  words 
under  which  you  might  find  information  in  the  index  of 
an  encyclopedia  or  of  a history  of  New  France. 


1.  What  was  the  population  of  Quebec 
City  by  1700?  _ 

9.  Did  sailing  ships  from  France  make 
regular  trips  to  New  France  in  1665? 

2.  In  1642  was  Montreal  still  a mission 

called  Ville  Marie?  __  

10.  What  foods  did  the  habitants  learn 

about  from  the  Indians?  

3.  What  was  the  climate  of  Three  Rivers 

like  in  the  summer?  __  _ __ 

11.  Did  the  habitants  have  gay  times 
dancing  and  singing?  

4.  Did  people  in  the  colony  of  New  France 
grow  grain  on  their  farms?  

12.  Did  the  people  of  New  France  use 
coal-oil  lamps  as  well  as  candles  for 
lighting?  __  

5.  Did  the  habitants  carry  on  trade  with 

the  Indians?  

13.  How  were  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 

Day  celebrated  in  New  France? 

§ 

— __  _ 0 

6.  In  what  year  did  Jean  Talon  become 

Intendant  of  New  France?  __  __  __ 

g 

14.  What  tools  were  used  in  building  the  J 

first  homes  in  Three  Rivers?  __  t 

c 

7.  What  farm  products  were  raised  in 

New  France? 

t 

c 

'c 

15.  Did  the  children  of  New  France  ^ 

c 

have  to  attend  school  until  they  were  | 

fomteen?  __  ______  t 

si 

8.  Was  most  clothing  in  New  France 
made  of  homespun  cloth?  _ 

16.  How  did  Jean  Talon  provide  wives 

for  the  first  settlers?  __  _ 
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Use:  After  page  82.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Comprehending  sentence  meaning  (using 
an  index  in  locating  source  material);  interpreting! 


Use:  After  page  82.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Interpreting  pronunciation  symbols;  using 
a pronunciation  key;  comprehending  phrase  and 
sentence  meaning. 


Below  each  sentence  are  two  pronunciations.  One  of  them  is 
the  pronunciation  for  the  missing  word  in  the  sentence.  Use  the 
key  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  help  you  say  the  pronunciations 
to  yourself.  Then  draw  a line  under  the  right  one. 


When  Paul  told  Guy  the  reason  why 
the  foundry  was  not  operating,  Guy 
looked  as  if  Paul's  words  did  not  make 
an  of  sense. 

(5nz)  (ouns) 

The  letter  that  Paul  received  from  his 
friend  Guy  in  1737  was  written  with  a 
pen. 

(kwil)  (kwal) 

Until  the  arrival  of  the  ship  from  France, 
Seigneur  de  Legerac's  only  news  of  his 

relatives  in  Paris  had  come  from  

travellers  passing  through  Three  Rivers. 

(9  ka-'zhan  9I)  (ak^sa  den-'tal) 

Guy’s  parents  hated  to  see  him  go 
back  to  France  for  his  education,  but 
they  felt  that  they  must  consider  his 

(fu>'ch9r)  (fe^'char) 

It  took  several  to  groom  the 

horses  that  Paul  and  Roger  rode  to  the 
next  settlement. 

(hors)  (ourz) 

As  the  two  riders  jogged  along  the 

old  Indian  trail,  they  saw  that  the of 

the  trees  were  heavy  with  snow. 

(boiz)  (bouz) 

The  trail  was  too  clear,  since  the 

moonlight  did  not  penetrate  the  dense 
forest. 

(nun)  (non) 

All  around  Paul  in  the  gloom  were 
shadows. 

(werd)  (werd) 


With  a the  horses  plunged  down 

a steep,  slippery  bank. 

(larch)  (lerch) 

An  habitant  told  Paul  and  Roger  to 

proceed  with across  the  ice  because 

it  was  not  very  firm. 

(kush-'an)  (ko-'shan) 

It  seemed  a miracle  to  Paul  that  they 
were  able  to  make  their  way  across  the 
thin  without  accident. 

(iz)  (Is) 

The  settler  was  delighted  to  receive 
a from  his  relatives  in  Three  Rivers. 

(par^sal)  (par^a  sol) 

Paul  was  weary  and  with  cold 

when  he  got  off  his  horse. 

(kuv>'ar  ing)  (kwiv^'ar  ing) 

The  habitant  said,  ''My  relatives  had 
a good when  they  thought  of  send- 

ing me  this  gift.” 

(no^'shan)  (na>'shan) 

The  habitant’s  wife  spread  a feather 

bed  on  the  floor  for  Paul  and  Roger 

to  sleep  on. 

(ber)  (bar) 

In  summer  the  settlers  would  

across  the  St.  Maurice  River  on  a raft. 

(fer>'i)  (ftr^i) 

In  Quebec  City,  Guy’s  aunt  and  uncle 
came  to  meet  him  in  a 

(kar^ij)  (ker^ij) 


hat,  age,  care,  far;  let,  equal,  term;  it,  ice;  hot,  5pen,  order;  oil,  out;  cup,  put,  rule,  use; 
ch,  child;  ng,  long;  sh,  she;  th,  thin;  th,  then;  zh,  measure;  a represents  a in  about, 
e in  taken,  i in  pencil,  0 in  lemon,  u in  circus. 
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The  Opening  of  the  Rideau  Canal 

Put  a check  beside  each  sentence  that  tells  about  two  things 
happening  at  the  same  time.  Draw  a line  under  the  word  that 
tells  you  the  two  things  were  happening  at  the  same  time. 


As  the  Pumper  slid  through  the 

entrance  locks,  Danny  glanced  at  his 
father,  who  smiled  back. 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  Mr.  Merrick 

decided  to  dam  the  Rideau  River  in 
order  to  repair  his  mills. 

As  the  Colonel  and  his  party 

started  out  from  Kingston,  they  waved 
good-bye  to  the  crowd  at  the  docks. 

At  Smiths  Falls  many  settlers  had 

waited  up  all  night  to  see  the  arrival 
of  the  Pumper. 

As  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the 

Canal  drew  near,  the  dread  disease  known 
as  cholera  was  breaking  out  in  Upper 
Canada. 


While  Colonel  By  and  the  rest  of 

his  party  were  travelling  to  Kingston 
for  the  opening,  the  Pumper’s  Captain, 
Robert  Drummond,  prepared  his  vessel 
for  the  occasion. 

As  they  approached  Jones  Falls, 

Danny  was  amazed  to  see  the  thriving 
settlements  along  the  canal. 

Danny  and  his  father  looked  at 

Colonel  By  who  was  being  greeted  by 
a cheering  crowd  at  the  Kingston  dock. 

As  Danny  nodded  his  head  in  agree- 
ment, he  felt  proud  of  his  own  part  in 
building  the  Fabulous  Ditch.” 

Before  this  time  Danny’s  father 

had  not  approved  of  Colonel  By’s  project. 
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The  Kitten  that  Was  an  Iron  Horse 


The  people  who  thronged  to  see  the 
Kitten  in  1836  were  not  excited  about 
seeing  a machine.  For  years  they  had 
seen  and  used  machines  worked  by  the 
power  of  muscles,  by  the  weight  of  water 
upon  a wheel,  or  by  the  push  of  wind 
against  a sail. 

The  crowd  was  not  excited  about  see- 
ing a railroad  track.  The  track  from  La- 
prairie,  opposite  Montreal,  to  St.  Jean, 
on  the  Richelieu  River,  had  been  laid 
for  some  time.  It  was  made  of  wood  with 
strips  of  iron  laid  on  top. 

Nor  were  people  particularly  excited 
about  steam  engines.  For  many  years, 
engines  mounted  firmly  in  one  place  had 
been  used  for  mining  and  for  spinning 
and  weaving.  Many  large  towns  had 
steam  engines  in  shops  and  factories. 


What  people  breathlessly  waited  to  see 
was  the  locomotive — an  engine  that  had 
been  brought  from  England  and  that 
could  move  by  itself!  This  new  beast  of 
burden  was  powerful  enough  to  pull  cars 
carrying  many  times  the  load  a strong 
horse  could  haul.  It  was  swift  enough 
to  exceed  the  performance  of  the  fastest 
steed. 

For  thousands  of  years,  moving  loads 
from  place  to  place  had  been  wearisome 
labor  for  men  and  animals.  Now  this 
machine  could  carry  people  and  materials 
mile  after  mile  without  tiring.  Terms 
that  are  usually  applied  to  living  things 
were  used  in  describing  the  locomotive  — 
terms  like  ^The  iron  horse.”  And  this 
particularly  frisky  “iron  horse”  was  affec- 
tionately nicknamed  the  Kitten! 


In  the  sentences  below,  underline  the  words  or  phrases  used 
in  describing  the  engine  that  usually  apply  to  living  things. 

There  it  was,  the  demon  machine,  panting  and  puffing  on  the  track. 

The  engine  wheezed  and  grunted  and  after  a terrific  lurch  began  rolling. 
The  engineer  resolutely  sent  his  iron  steed  over  the  rails. 

The  engine  balked  and  was  banged  by  the  fuel  car. 

Then  the  whole  train  shuddered  convulsively  and  stopped. 

After  a pause  at  the  water  tank,  the  Kitten  chugged  along  triumphantly. 
Men,  women,  and  children  were  awed  by  the  coughing,  snorting  engine. 
The  fiery  monster,  breathing  spark-filled  smoke,  charged  into  St.  Jean. 
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The  engineer's  application  of  the  brakes  stopped  the  train  before  it  hit  the  animals. 


The  Prime  Minister  had  purchased  some  magazines  to  read. 


Lady  MacDonald  disclosed  the  fact  that  she  wanted  to  ride  to  the  Pacific  on  the 
cowcatcher. 


People  along  the  route  were  horrified  when  they  saw  that  someone  was  riding  on 
the  cowcatcher. 


Lady  Macdonald  knew  that  her  position  on  the  train  would  enable  her  to  see  the 
beautiful  scenery. 


The  superintendent  was  relieved  when  they  reached  their  destination. 


During  his  wife’s  absence,  the  Prime  Minister  relaxed  in  the  observation  car. 


Only  a small  select  group  of  people  were  allowed  to  travel  to  the  Pacific  on  the  ^'special.” 


The  hunters’  surprise  at  seeing  Lady  Macdonald  was  just  an  example  of  the  astonish- 
ment felt  by  people  all  along  the  route. 


The  sight  of  Western  Canada’s  thrilling  scenery  is  not  depressing. 
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Use:  After  page  119.  Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  underlined  word  the  italicized  word  in  the  glossary  at  the  back  of  Rewrite  the  sentence  using  words  of  the  definition 

Skills:  Comprehending  definitions  of  meaning;  in  the  first  sentence.  Have  the  sentence  read  si-  your  Boo^.  Find  the  definition  and  or  words  of  your  own  choosing  that  have  the  same 

generalizing  word  meanings;  tuning  defined  mean-  lently.  Then  say,  “You  will  find  the  definition  of  decide  what  meaning  the  word  has  in  the  sentence.  meaning.” 


Use:  After  page  119.  Self-directino. 

Skill:  Understanding  that  the  root  word  is  a 
meaning  unit  (not  just  a visual  unit)  in  a derived 
form. 


Look  at  the  root  word  at  the  top  of  each  box.  Underline  the 
word  in  the  sentence  that  is  derived  from  this  root  word. 


mass 

live 

The  massive  oak  desk  belonged  to 
the  master  of  the  castle. 

Colonel  By  remodelled  his  livery  stable 
into  a livable  home  for  the  gardener. 

bear 

The  old  man  with  the  long  white  beard 
was  the  bearer  of  good  news. 

fame 

The  entire  family  attended  the  concert 
given  by  the  famous  musicians. 

numb 

After  a number  of  hours,  William’s 
frozen  fingers  lost  their  numbness. 

art 

The  artist  was  overjoyed  as  he  read 
the  article  that  praised  his  painting. 

curt 

The  owner  of  the  apartment  building 
curtly  refused  Mrs.  Archer’s  request 
for  new  curtains. 

sea 

The  scoutmaster  said  he  would  wait 
for  seasonable  weather  before  giving  Bill 
his  seamanship  test. 

base 

''Oh,  Mother,”  implored  Joe.  "May 

I wash  my  sea  shells  in  the  tubs  in  the 
basement?  This  basin  is  too  shallow.” 

age 

The  passage  of  many  centuries  has  not 
changed  the  ageless  beauty  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

end 

"I  can’t  endure  your  endless  barking 
another  minute,”  said  Susan  as  she  let 
the  puppy  into  the  kitchen. 

fur 

The  club  members  were  furious  with 
themselves  when  they  discovered  the  furry 
creature  was  only  Bill  Jenkins  in  disguise. 

bad 

Betty  might  have  won  a badge  for  her 
performance  in  the  piano  contest  if  she 
had  not  played  the  last  number  so  badly. 

rage 

Mr.  Rogers  was  enraged  when  his 
wife  threw  away  the  ragged  shirts  he 
had  been  saving  in  his  bureau  drawer. 

late 

Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
Uncle  Jim  did  not  have  time  to  relate 
all  of  his  adventures. 

enter 

The  magician  appeared  suddenly  at 
the  side  entrance  and  said,  "I  am  here 
to  entertain  you.” 

member 

The  teacher  told  Paul  that  if  he  would 
remember  to  bring  his  clarinet  to  school 
on  Monday  morning,  he  could  try  out  for 
membership  in  the  school  orchestra. 

add 

Mrs.  Wallace  put  additional  chairs  in 
the  living  room  when  friends  came  over 
to  hear  the  Queen  give  her  Christmas 
address  on  the  radio. 
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An  Accidental  Discovery 


It  was  a cold  January  day  in  1839. 
In  a little  kitchen  three  men  watched 
Charles  Goodyear  mixing  something  that 
looked  like  bread  dough  but  smelled  most 
peculiar. 

''Charles,  why  do  you  continue  with 
these  foolish  experiments?”  his  brother 
Nelson  asked.  "You’ve  spent  four  years 
trying  to  make  something  useful  out  of 
that  sticky  gum  rubber.  Yet  you’ve  had 
nothing  but  failure.  Any  man  in  his  right 
mind  would  admit  that  the  riddle  can’t 
be  solved.” 

A few  years  before,  there  had  been 
great  excitement  over  goods  made  of 
rubber.  Big  factories  were  built  to  make 
rubber  coats,  shoes,  life  preservers,  and 
many  other  articles. 

Rubber  goods  looked  fine  for  a while. 
But  in  winter  they  became  as  hard  as 
iron.  In  summer  they  melted  to  a sticky, 
evil-smelling  mass.  Dissatisfied  custom- 
ers returned  what  they  had  bought,  and 
storekeepers  lost  money.  So  did  the 
owners  of  factories  where  the  goods 
were  made.  Now  people  wanted  nothing 
more  to  do  with  this  miserable  stuff. 


But  Charles  Goodyear  was  convinced 
that  rubber  could  be  extremely  useful. 
And  he  was  sure  that  he  could  find  a 
way  to  make  rubber  objects  keep  their 
shape.  He  had  tried  many  methods  with 
little  success.  Now  he  hoped  to  interest 
his  brother  and  some  friends  in  a new 
idea  that  he  was  working  on. 

"Nelson,  I am  certain  that  anything 
necessary  to  man’s  comfort  is  within 
man’s  power  to  make,”  he  said  as  he 
fiattened  his  dough  with  a rolling  pin. 
"If  the  correct  method  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  scientific  study,  it  will  surely 
be  discovered  by  accident.” 

Suspending  a piece  of  the  rubber  near 
the  stove,  he  continued,  "I  want  to  find 
out  what  happens  when  heat  is  applied 
to  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  rubber.” 

At  this  moment  the  material  dropped 
from  his  hand  onto  the  red-hot  stove. 
He  quickly  snatched  it  up,  expecting  it  to 
be  melted  into  a sticky  mass.  Instead,  the 
rubber  looked  like  burnt  leather.  "Look, 
Nelson!”  he  cried  excitedly.  "This  part 
around  the  burn  is  no  longer  sticky — 
and  it  can  still  be  stretched!” 

The  brother  shook  his  head.  "You 
are  deluding  yourself  again.  Don’t  you 
realize  that  the  neighbors  are  beginning 
to  say  you  are  a madman?  How  much 
longer  do  you  think  they  will  feed  your 
family?  If  only  you  would  consent  to  go 
back  to  your  hardware  business,  all  of 
you  could  live  in  comfort.” 

But  Charles  Goodyear  hardly  heard 
him.  Excitedly  he  tacked  the  piece  of 
rubber  outside  the  kitchen  door.  Would 
it  tmm  hard  in  the  intense  cold  outside? 
When  he  brought  the  rubber  in  the  next 
morning,  it  still  bent  easily.  Goodyear 
had  achieved  his  goal!  The  new  process 
known  as  vulcanization  was  discovered. 
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Use:  After  page  133.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Recognizing  inner  drives  of  story  char- 
acters; identifying  and  evaluating  character  traits; 


Although  Goodyear  now  realized  that 
rubber  plus  sulphur  plus  heat  was  the 
answer  to  the  problem,  he  had  much  to 
learn  before  he  had  a really  workable 
process.  As  usual,  he  was  hampered 
by  lack  of  money  to  pay  for  materials 
and  equipment  that  he  needed.  Most  of 
his  belongings  had  already  been  sold. 
Now  he  sold  his  children’s  schoolbooks 
for  five  dollars.  Sympathetic  neighbors 
and  relatives  continued  to  give  him  food 
and  money  from  time  to  time,  but  often 
the  family  almost  starved. 

For  four  more  years  he  experimented 
with  different  systems  of  heating  rubber. 
He  baked  it  in  his  wife’s  oven,  steamed 
it  over  the  teakettle,  roasted  it  over  open 
fires.  Kind  factory  owners  let  him  use 


their  big  boilers  and  ovens  after  hours. 
Step  by  step  he  perfected  his  process. 
Gradually  people  recognized  its  value 
and  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using  it. 

In  ''Vulcanite  Court”  at  the  London 
Exposition  of  1851  he  demonstrated  the 
innumerable  uses  of  rubber.  This  dis- 
play consisted  of  three  rooms  in  which 
everything  was  made  of  rubber.  It  cost 
$30,000  and  amazed  all  who  saw  it. 

Later  he  wrote  a book  in  which  he 
suggested  almost  a thousand  ways  of 
using  rubber.  But  the  most  important 
use  of  rubber — in  tires  for  automobiles, 
trucks,  and  airplanes — Goodyear  did  not 
even  dream  of.  For  motorcars  and  air- 
planes were  not  invented  until  many 
years  after  his  death. 


In  the  story  "Birth  of  an  Industry,”  Sam  McLaughlin’s  father  did 
not  believe  in  "new-fangled”  things.  He  was  sincerely  convinced  that 
noisy,  smelly,  unreliable  automobiles  were  a passing  fad  and  would 
never  replace  the  horse  and  carriage.  He  therefore  was  convinced  that 
young  Sam  was  wasting  his  time  thinking  about  a "horseless  carriage.” 

What  did  Nelson  Goodyear  say  that  expresses  the  same  general  idea? 


In  spite  of  his  father’s  disapproval,  Sam  continued  to  work  on 
his  inventions.  In  what  ways  did  Charles  Goodyear  show  that  he 
was  the  same  kind  of  person  as  Sam? 
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How  the  Automobile  Developed 

The  automobile  is  not  really  an  inven- 
tion. It  is  simply  a practical  application 
of  various  mechanical  devices  discovered 
by  many  men  at  different  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  first  step  toward  the  development 
of  the  automobile  was  taken  when  man 
cut  a slice  from  the  end  of  a log  and 
discovered  the  wheel.  No  one  knows 
when  the  wheel  was  first  used,  but  it 
was  probably  ten  thousand  years  ago. 

The  next  step  toward  mechanical  trans- 
portation came  when  gunpowder  was 
invented.  For  several  hundred  years 
it  was  considered  useful  only  for  making 
a noise  or  killing  people.  But  in  1687, 
Christian  Huyghens  in  Holland  discover- 
ed that  when  gunpowder  was  exploded 
in  a cylinder,  the  force  could  move  a 
piston. 

In  1690  a Frenchman  used  another 
kind  of  force,  that  of  steam,  to  move  a 
piston.  Neither  his  discovery  nor  that 
of  Huyghens  had  any  immediate  ap- 
plication to  self-propelled  vehicles,  but 
both  discoveries  set  people  to  thinking 
and  experimenting  in  new  ways. 


In  1712  an  Englishman  built  an  engine 
in  which  steam  generated  the  power  to 
move  the  handle  of  a huge  pump.  In 
1769  another  Englishman,  James  Watt, 
patented  an  improvement  that  changed 
the  steam  engine  so  completely  that  he 
has  come  to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor. 

In  that  same  year  a Frenchman  built 
a clumsy,  three-wheeled,  steam-driven 
vehicle  to  haul  heavy  military  supplies. 
It  travelled  only  three  miles  an  hour, 
and  carried  only  enough  fuel  to  go  fifteen 
miles.  All  the  weight  of  its  heavy  boiler 
was  carried  by  the  single  front  wheel. 
This  made  the  machine  almost  impossible 
to  steer,  and  it  crashed  into  a wall  on 
its  second  trial  run.  This  vehicle  was 
the  world’s  very  first  ' 'automobile.” 

In  1789  an  American,  Oliver  Evans, 
designed  a four-wheeled  steam  carriage 
with  a greatly  improved  engine.  But  he 
could  not  get  the  money  to  build  it.  In 
1804,  however,  he  received  an  order  to 
build  a steam  dredge  mounted  on  a flat- 
bottomed  boat,  or  scow,  for  use  in  the 
Philadelphia  harbor.  The  dredge  was 
built  sixteen  miles  up  the  river,  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  water.  When  the 
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Use;  After  page  133.  ment  of  the  automobile.  Then  look  at  the  num-  number  of  the  pictured  object  beside  the  para- 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  using  dia-  bered  pictures  at  the  top  of  page  28.  Each  picture  graph  in  the  article  that  describes  it.” 

grams  as  meaning  aids.  is  of  something  described  in  the  article.  Put  the 

Directions:  “Read  the  article  about  the  develop- 


machine  was  finished,  Evans  decided  to 
get  it  to  the  city  under  its  own  power. 
Mounted  on  wheels,  the  fifteen-ton  scow 
moved  slowly  over  the  ground,  its  wheels 
shrieking  and  swaying.  Then  it  rolled 
down  the  riverbank  into  the  water,  and 
its  drive  belts  were  shifted  to  the  paddle 
wheel.  Down  the  river  it  went,  leaving 
all  sailing  craft  far  behind.  At  Philadel- 
phia, the  scow  lumbered  back  on  land 
and  drove  through  the  streets.  This 
was  the  first  wheeled  vehicle  in  America 
to  move  under  its  own  power.  The  first 
American  ^'automobile”  was  really  a boat! 

In  1801  while  Evans  was  still  vainly 
seeking  money  to  build  his  steam  car- 
riage, an  Englishman  made  and  drove  a 
crude  but  practical  steam  vehicle.  After 
that  other  English  inventors  built  many 
kinds  of  steam  carriages.  Most  of  them 
looked  like  a stagecoach  with  chimneys 
in  the  rear.  In  1829  a man  in  England 
broke  all  distance  records  by  driving 
his  steam  carriage  two  hundred  miles 
at  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

However,  steam  carriages,  with  their 
big  engine  boilers,  were  really  too  heavy 
and  cliunsy  for  use  on  highways.  Steam 
engines  proved  to  be  better  suited  for 
use  in  railroad  locomotives.  By  the 
1830’s,  railroads  seemed  to  be  meeting 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  time,  and 
most  people  lost  interest  in  self-propelled 
highway  vehicles. 

But  this  did  not  mean  that  inventors 
were  idle.  From  about  1790  on,  many  of 
them  worked  on  the  problem  of  develop- 
ing a different  engine,  one  that  would  be 
operated  by  internal  combustion,  or  the 
power  generated  by  some  kind  of  highly 
explosive  fuel.  Such  an  engine  would  be 
much  lighter  than  a steam  engine  and 
capable  of  higher  speeds. 

In  1794  an  Englishman  patented  an  in- 
ternal combustion  engine  that  used  gases 


made  from  turpentine  as  its  fuel.  Five 
years  later  a Frenchman  made  an  engine 
that  burned  ordinary  illuminating  gas. 
Such  fuels,  however,  were  inefficient  and 
hard  to  carry.  Then  in  1859,  an  oil  well 
was  drilled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a satis- 
factory source  of  fuel— gasoline — at  last 
became  available. 

The  first  gasoline  engines  of  the  type 
used  in  automobiles  today  were  built  in 
the  1860’s.  The  first  man  to  apply  for  a 
patent  on  a horseless  carriage  equipped 
with  an  internal  combustion  engine  was 
an  American,  George  B.  Selden.  He 
made  his  application  in  1879  but  never 
actually  built  any  carriages. 

However,  between  1875  and  1885  sev- 
eral other  men,  unknown  to  each  other, 
simultaneously  built  carriages  propelled 
by  gasoline  engines.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  these  was  a three-wheeled 
carriage,  or  gasoline  tricycle,  developed 
by  Karl  Benz  of  Germany. 

While  some  inventors  experimented 
with  internal  combustion  engines,  others 
were  making  still  further  discoveries  that 
would  later  be  useful  in  the  building  of 
automobiles — certain  principles  of  elec- 
tricity, the  use  of  various  kinds  of  gears, 
methods  of  making  and  using  machine 
tools,  and  so  on.  Another  important  dis- 
covery was  Charles  Goodyear’s  process 
for  vulcanizing  rubber,  which  made  it 
possible  to  make  rubber  tires. 

By  1885  the  preliminary  discoveries 
and  inventions  on  which  the  automobile 
is  based  had  been  made.  Numerous 
pioneer  automobile  manufacturers  began 
making  machines.  These  first  cars  were 
made  by  hand.  The  task  of  producing 
automobiles  to  sell  at  a low  price  was 
left  to  the  young  machinist,  Henry  Ford. 
He  used  the  fast,  efficient  assembly-line 
system  to  bring  his  product  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 
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ad  di  tion 


add 

was  forced  to  two  rooms 

to  our  house.  The  will  give 

us  two  badly  needed  bedrooms,”  said  Mr.  Marshall. 

dec  o rate  dec  o ra  tions 
Lucy  ruefully  eyed  the  box  of  Christmas  tree 

and  said,  ^ 'We’ll  have  to 

get  more  to this  big  tree.” 

per  spire  per  spi  ra  tion 

Mr.  Hollins  wiped  the  

off  his  forehead  and  said,  "Chopping  wood  certainly 
makes  me  ” 

in  vite  in  vi  ta  tion 

"Goody!  This  must  be  my 

to  Nan’s  party.  She  said  that  she  was  going  to 
me,”  said  Ann. 

de  fine  def  i ni  tion 

Terry’s  teacher  asked  him  to  

inalienable.  When  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  she 

suggested  that  he  look  up  the  

in  the  dictionary. 

col  lect  col  lec  tion 

When  Claude  was  ten  years  old,  he  began  to 

riddle  books  as  a hobby.  He 

is  now  fourteen  and  has  over  one  hundred  different 
books  in  his 


Which  root  words  change  form  before  the  suffix  is  added? 


In  what  way  are  the  root  words  that  you  wrote  alike? 
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Use:  After  page  133.  complete  the  sentences  by  writing  the  words  above  which  you  hear  the  primary  accent  in  the  printed 

Skill:  Combining  structural  and  phonetic  analysis.  in  the  proper  place.  Then  mark  the  accented  syl-  word  that  is  derived  from  the  root  word.” 

Directions:  ‘‘In  each  part  of  the  page  you  are  to  lable  in  the  printed  root  word  and  the  syllable  in 


Use:  After  page  148.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Forming  sensory  images;  making  infer- 
ences; memory  based  on  time  and  place  relation- 
ships." 


The  statements  below  were  made  or  might  have  been  made  by  one  of 
the  characters  in  ^ ^Trials  of  a Trio.’’ 

After  each  statement  put  the  day  of  the  week,  the  time  of  the  day,  and 
the  place  where  the  statement  was  made  or  might  have  been  made. 


^'You  mean  that  device  works  like  a 
phonograph,  except  that  the  sound  is  re- 
corded on  those  reels  of  tape?”  asked 
Casey.  ''Well,  just  let  me  have  a little 
practice  session,  and  then  I’ll  give  you 
the  cue  to  start  recording.” 


"This  is  a rather  peculiar  situation,” 
said  the  program  director,  staring  at  the 
boys  doubtfully.  "Are  you  sure  that  your 
singer  will  be  available  for  the  show?” 


"Don’t  fret,  boy,”  said  Ted,  plucking 
the  guitar  strings  lazily.  "With  your 
mellow  voice,  David’s  accordion,  and  my 
guitar,  who  could  beat  us?  We’re  in, 
Casey!  Relax.” 


"Our  last  rehearsal  was  swell,  Casey! 
We  had  the  sensation  that  you  were  right 
here  in  the  room  with  us,”  David  cried 
excitedly.  "Now  we’re  leaving  for  the 
radio  station.” 


"You  disclosed  real  talent  before  the 
microphone,  Casey,”  said  Mr.  Archer 
with  a smile.  "Now  that  we  have  three 
tries  available,  the  audition  is  bound  to 
be  a success.” 


"Don’t  worry  about  muffing  words  at 
the  audition,”  David  said  encouragingly. 
"You’re  just  suffering  from  stage  fright.” 


"Would  you  mind  strumming  the  open- 
ing chords  again?  This  device  makes 
me  so  nervous  that  I keep  flatting  the 
melody,”  said  Casey  ruefully. 


"I  was  sme  that  our  trio  was  good 
enough  for  the  talent  show,”  Ted  said. 
"Nevertheless,  I’m  relieved  to  get  this 
letter  from  the  program  director.” 


"I  feel  all  right.  I’m  just  depressed 
and  mad  about  the  situation.  I’m  sure 
our  act  had  sufficient  merit  to  get  on  the 
show.  I’ve  just  messed  up  everything.” 


"It’s  a clever  idea  to  dub  in  Casey’s 
voice  from  the  tape  recorder.  Dad,”  Ted 
cried  enthusiastically.  "Let’s  get  that 
recording  right  away.” 


"There  goes  our  chance  for  the  talent 
show,”  said  Ted  dejectedly.  "Casey’s 
singing  gives  our  act  its  sparkle.  With- 
out him  we’re  nothing.” 
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A Magic  Box 


Mrs.  Dana  and  her  out-of-town  visitor, 
Mrs.  King,  were  chatting  over  a cup 
of  tea  in  the  parlor.  In  the  middle  of 
a sentence,  Mrs.  King  gave  a startled 
jump.  '^What  in  the  world  is  going  on 
upstairs?  I thought  you  said  that  Jimmie 
was  alone.  I just  heard  somebody  say 
'Hi,  Jimmie,’  and  then  more  people  talk- 
ing and  chairs  being  pushed  around.” 

Mrs.  Dana  set  down  her  teacup  and 
smiled  mysteriously.  ''Come  up  and  see.” 

The  two  women  started  up  the  stairs. 
Since  a bus  accident  two  years  before, 
Jimmie  had  had  to  spend  long  periods  in 
bed.  In  all  that  time,  he  had  not  been 
in  a schoolroom. 

As  the  women  neared  Jimmie’s  room, 
they  heard  gusts  of  laughter.  Then  a 
woman’s  voice  asked,  "Jimmie,  do  you 
agree  with  Lucy’s  answer?”  Jimmie 
replied,  "No,  Miss  Cord.  A boneshaker 
isn’t  something  to  use  in  the  gym.  It’s 

an  old-fashioned  bi ” He  stopped  as 

he  saw  his  mother  and  her  guest. 

Mrs.  King’s  eyes  were  fairly  popping 
out  of  her  head  as  she  looked  around 
the  room.  "But  . . . but ” she  sput- 

tered, "there  isn’t  a soul  here!” 

Jimmie  grinned  at  her.  "No,  just  the 
Magic  Box,”  he  replied,  pointing  to  a de- 
vice on  the  bureau  near  his  bed. 


Today  there  are  many  bedridden  boys 
and  girls  like  Jimmie  Dana  who  are 
going  to  school  each  day  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  known  as  the  Magic  Box. 

The  Magic  Box  consists  of  a two-way 
speaker-microphone  that  carries  sound 
over  a telephone  wire.  The  student  at 
home  has  one  such  box  near  his  bed. 
Connected  with  it  by  telephone  hookup  is 
another  box  at  the  school  that  can  be 
plugged  into  a special  telephone  outlet 
and  moved  from  one  room  to  another. 

By  flipping  a switch,  a bedridden  stu- 
dent can  hear  everything  his  teachers  and 
classmates  at  school  say.  When  it  is  his 
turn  to  speak,  he  presses  a button  and 
his  voice  is  carried  back  to  the  school- 
room. The  box  at  school  carries  sounds 
both  ways  without  the  use  of  a switch. 

This  home-to-school  telephone  service 
is  available  on  a rental  basis,  depending 
upon  the  distance  between  the  home 
and  the  school  and  the  number  of 
classrooms  that  are  hooked  up.  The 
minimum  rental  period  for  a Magic  Box 
is  six  months. 

For  bedridden  students,  absence  from 
school  does  not  need  to  mean  dropping 
behind  in  their  studies.  Many  boys  and 
girls  who  must  attend  "push-button  class- 
rooms” become  honor  students.  In  fact, 
some  get  better  grades  than  they  did  in 
school.  Perhaps  they  achieve  more  be- 
cause there  is  less  to  disturb  them  at 
home.  Moreover,  being  "on  the  air”  is 
a challenge  to  their  pride. 

"A  Magic  Box”  and  "Trials  of  a Trio” 

are  written  completely  in  story  form. 

show  the  merits  of  modern  machines. 

show  how  machines  can  help  to  solve 

unusual  problems. 

describe  devices  through  which  two 

persons  can  carry  on  a conversation. 
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Use:  After  page  148.  Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  title  and  the  statement  is  true,  put  the  letter  T in  the  blank. 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  perceiving  statements  at  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand  column  If  the  statement  is  false,  put  F in  the  blank.” 
relationships  (analogous);  making  judgments;  and  say,  “After  you  have  read  ‘A  Magic  Box,’ 


Use:  After  page  148.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Using  definitions  and  pictures  in  a dic- 
tionary as  aids  to  meaning;  comparing  and  con- 
trasting; perceiving  relationships. 


As  the  twins  and  their  father  left  the  audition  studio, 
they  passed  a studio  where  a big  orchestra  was  re- 
hearsing. Some  of  the  musical  instruments  that  Ted 
and  David  saw,  as  well  as  several  they  did  not  see, 
are  described  and  pictured  in  the  glossary  at  the  back 
of  People  and  Progress  and  of  this  Think-and-Do  Book. 
Use  the  glossaries  and  answer  the  questions  below. 


1.  Which  is  larger,  a fife  or  a flute?  

2.  Does  a cello  player  hold  his  instrument  the  same  way  as  a violin  player  holds  his? 

Why  not?  

3.  Is  the  kettledrum  the  same  shape  as  a snare  drum?  

4.  Why  is  a hand  placed  under  the  picture  of  castanets?  

5.  Is  a ukulele  a stringed  instrument?  Is  it  played  with  a bow  or  strummed 

by  hand? 

6.  Which  member  of  a band  would  probably  be  less  tired  after  a parade,  the  tuba 

player  or  the  flute  player?  

7.  Which  two  of  the  following  instruments  are  most  alike  in  shape:  tuba,  clarinet, 

French  horn?  

8.  Which  stringed  instrument  has  more  and  longer  strings,  a harp  or  a guitar? 

9.  Is  the  triangle  larger  or  smaller  than  castanets?  

10.  Do  the  accordion,  concertina,  and  trombone  change  somewhat  in  shape  as  they 

are  played?  

11.  Which  of  the  instruments  listed  in  question  7 is  made  of  wood?  

12.  In  an  army  band  would  you  be  more  likely  to  find  a fife  than  a guitar?  

Which  questions  were  you  unable  to  answer  without  reading  the 
definitions?  : 
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Amphibian— A Flying  Boat 


vertical  stabilizer. 

fixed  section  that  helps  keep 
plane  flying  in  straight  line, 
sometimes  called  fin 


propeller 


rudder 

movable  section  used 
to  steer  plane  right 
or  left 


cockpit 

for  pilot  and 
flight  crew 


wheel 

landing  gear  when  plane 
alights  on  ground 


flop 

movable  part  used  both 
In  lifting  and  landing 
plane 

•aileron 

movable  part  that  helps 
keep  plane  balanced 


floPt 

hollow  section  that  pre- 
vents wing  tips  from 
hitting  water  as  plane 
alights  on  water 


1.  Can  this  plane  land  both  on  land  and  on  water?  Which  parts  tell  you 

so?  

2.  Are  the  propellers  part  of  the  tail  section?  

3.  Is  the  hull  above  or  below  the  wings?  

4.  Is  an  aileron  part  of  the  fuselage  or  part  of  the  wing?  


5.  Is  the  horizontal  stabilizer  larger  or  smaller  than  the  wing?  

6.  Is  the  nose  in  front  or  back  of  the  cockpit?  

7.  Is  the  float  close  to  the  body  of  the  plane  or  toward  the  tip  of  the  wing? 


8.  Is  the  rudder  on  the  front  or  the  back  part  of  the  fin?  _ 

9.  Do  the  propellers  interfere  with  the  pilot’s  vision?  

10.  Is  the  engine  part  of  the  fuselage?  

11.  Is  the  radio  antenna  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  plane? 

12.  Is  the  float  larger  or  smaller  than  the  hull?  
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Use:  After  page  155. 

Skill:  Perceiving  relationships  (part-whole,  place, 
size). 


Use:  After  page  155. 

Skills:  Comprehending  sentence  meaning; 
ceiving  relationships  (time). 


Read  the  three  sentences  in  each  group.  Put  a check  mark  before 
those  that  have  the  same  meaning.  Read  carefully,  because  you  may 
find  a group  in  which  all  three  sentences  have  the  same  meaning. 
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Looking  down  at  the  skyline  of 
Vancouver  far  below,  Jim  Brewster  felt  a 
sharp  thrill  run  up  his  spine. 


Marsh  lowered  the  plane  to  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  water  and  then 
circled  around  the  capsized  boat. 


As  Jim  Brewster  looked  down  at  the 
skyline  of  Vancouver  far  below,  he  felt 
a sharp  thrill  run  up  his  spine. 

Before  Jim  Brewster  looked  down  at 
the  skyline  of  Vancouver  far  below,  he 
felt  a sharp  thrill  run  up  his  spine. 


Flying  over  Burrard  Inlet  at  1000 
feet,  Flight  Lieutenant  Henderson  saw 
a car  ferry  passing  under  the  Lion’s  Gate 
Bridge. 

As  Flight  Lieutenant  Henderson  flew 
along  at  1000  feet  over  Burrard  Inlet, 
he  saw  a car  ferry  passing  under  the 
Lion’s  Gate  Bridge. 


While  lowering  the  plane  to  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  water.  Marsh  circled 
around  the  capsized  boat. 

After  lowering  the  plane  to  within  a 
hundred  feet  of  the  water.  Marsh  circled 
around  the  capsized  boat. 


After  rescuing  the  children  from  the 
buffeting  waves,  the  radio  officer  helped 
to  revive  them  by  applying  first-aid 
measures. 

When  the  children  had  been  rescued 
from  the  buffeting  waves,  the  radio  officer 
helped  to  revive  them  by  applying  first- 
aid  measures. 


Flight  Lieutenant  Henderson  saw  a 
car  ferry  passing  under  the  Lion’s  Gate 
Bridge  while  he  was  flying  over  Burrard 
Inlet  at  1000  feet. 


Keeping  a sharp  watch  from  both  the 
port  and  starboard  sides,  the  pilots  sped 
toward  Bowen  Island. 

Speeding  toward  Bowen  Island,  the 
pilots  kept  a sharp  watch  from  both 
the  port  and  starboard  sides. 


The  radio  officer  helped  Johnny  to 
apply  first  aid  to  the  children  because 
they  were  unconscious. 


After  he  had  put  the  big  ship  on  the 
home  course,  Jim  felt  well  satisfied  with 
the  morning’s  work. 

As  he  put  the  big  ship  on  the  home 
course,  Jim  felt  well  satisfied  with  the 
morning’s  work. 


As  they  were  speeding  toward  Bowen 
Island,  the  pilots  kept  a sharp  watch 
from  the  port  and  starboard  sides. 


Feeling  well  satisfied  with  the  morn- 
ing’s work,  Jim  put  the  big  ship  on  the 
home  course. 
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see  you  off  on  this  business  trip,  Dad, 
let’s  go  to  the  station  early  enough  to 
see  the  train,”  said  Ed  Barnum  to  his 
father.  ''I’ve  heard  that  the  Seaway 
Express  has  all  the  very  latest  devices.” 

On  the  way  to  the  station,  Mr.  Bar- 
num said,  "I’m  sorry  that  those  sales 
figures  from  the  Montreal  office  didn’t 
come  in  the  morning  mail.  I need  them 
for  a report  I have  to  write  on  the  train 
today.” 

As  Ed  and  his  mother  walked  through 
car  after  car  of  the  new  aluminum  train, 
they  were  amazed  at  all  the  accessories 
installed  for  the  passengers’  comfort. 

Ed  was  particularly  fascinated  by  the 
two-story  dome  car,  which  permitted  a 
complete  view  of  the  outdoors.  Each 
armchair  had  its  own  built-in  radio.  In 
a corner  was  a large  television  set.  Ed 
was  surprised  to  see  a telephone  at  one 
end  of  the  car.  His  father  explained  that 
the  phone  could  be  connected  and  used 
while  the  train  was  stopped  at  a station. 

Later  that  morning  when  Mrs.  Bar- 
num and  Ed  returned  from  the  station, 
they  found  that  a special  delivery  letter 
for  Mr.  Barnum  had  arrived.  The  letter 
contained  the  sales  figures  he  needed. 

What  do  you  think  Mrs.  Barnum  did? 


Holly  Wilson  had  just  come  home  from 
a visit  to  her  father’s  new  office.  She 
was  excitedly  describing  to  her  mother 
the  convenient  mechanical  features  that 
had  recently  been  installed. 

"When  Dad’s  out  of  the  office,  the  tele- 
phone answers  itself!”  Holly  exclaimed. 
"It  will  even  take  messages  by  putting 
them  on  a special  phonograph  record. 
When  Dad  returns  to  the  office,  he  can 
play  the  messages  backv” 

"What  a marvellous  invention,”  Mrs. 
Wilson  remarked.  "There  are  times 
when  we  could  use  something  like  that 
at  home.” 

Holly  laughed.  "Yes,  we  could.  When 
the  phone  rings  in  the  middle  of  a good 
television  program,  the  automatic  phone 
could  do  the  answering  for  us.” 

A week  later  Mrs.  Wilson  received 
word  that  her  mother,  who  lived  in  a 
nearby  city,  was  gravely  ill.  Because  of 
the  severity  of  the  illness,  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  Holly  felt  that  they  should  not  post- 
pone their  departure.  They  wanted  to 
tell  Mr.  Wilson  that  they  were  going,  but 
they  knew  he  was  at  a business  meeting 
and  that  no  one  was  in  his  office.  They 
had  no  idea  how  soon  the  session  would  be 
concluded. 

What  do  you  think  they  did? 
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Use;  After  page  167. 

Skills:  Making  inferences;  anticipating  outcomes. 
Self-directing. 


Use:  After  page  167. 

Skills:  Recognizing  emotional  reactions;  perceiv- 
ing relationships  (analogous). 

Self-directing. 


Suspense  gripped  the  crowd  of  anxious 
onlookers  on  shore  as  the  sailboat  race 
neared  its  close.  Two  of  the  boats  were 
far  ahead  of  the  others. 

Jill  and  Barney  Whittle  could  scarcely 
breathe  as  they  watched  their  brother’s 
boat,  the  Sea  Queen,  slice  through  the 
crests  of  the  waves.  Neck  and  neck 
with  the  Queen  was  her  old  rival,  the 
Gull.  The  two  boats  seemed  to  fly 
across  the  surface  of  the  water  toward 
the  finish  line.  Jill  grasped  the  railing 
in  front  of  her  to  keep  her  hands  from 
quivering.  Barney  seemed  frozen  to  the 
spot.  Could  the  Queen  win? 

As  the  boats  neared  the  finish  line, 
Jill  and  Barney  felt  the  same  way  that 
Phil  did  when 


What  word  best  describes  this  feeling? 


Lee  stared  out  through  the  blurred 
window.  Rain  was  pelting  down  from 
a lead-colored  sky.  Today  should  have 
been  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  in 
Lee’s  life.  It  was  the  final  day  of  the 
city-wide  school  baseball  series — and  it 
was  raining!  Lee,  who  was  the  pitcher 
for  his  team,  had  been  looking  forward 
to  this  day  for  weeks.  With  shoulders 
slumped,  he  stood  gazing  dismally  at  the 
torrents  of  rain  that  poured  out  of  the 
angry  gray  sky. 

As  Lee  watched  the  rain  descend,  he 
felt  the  way  Phil  and  Denny  did  when 


Dave  glanced  around  nervously  as  he 
waited  beside  the  depot  for  the  Bruin 
Avenue  bus.  He  had  visited  the  city 
before  but  never  without  a companion. 
After  twenty  minutes  he  was  about  to 
give  up  in  despair.  At  that  instant  a 
Bruni  Drive  bus  rounded  the  corner. 

'That  must  be  the  right  bus,”  Dave 
thought.  'T  guess  I just  had  the  names 
mixed.”  So  he  boarded  the  bus. 

For  several  miles  Dave  neglected  to 
look  around  him.  But  suddenly  he  saw 
a sign  that  said  "City  Limits.”  Startled, 
he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  told  the  driver 
to  let  him  off  at  the  next  stop. 

As  he  stood  there  uncertainly,  a bus 
approached  from  the  opposite  direction. 
Dave  saw  that  it  was  marked  "Bruin 
Avenue.”  It  halted,  and  he  got  on. 

As  Dave  sat  down,  he  heaved  a sigh. 
He  felt  the  same  way  that  Phil  did  when 


What  word  best  describes  this  feeling? 


One  afternoon  Pearl  returned  from 
school  and  found  her  mother  watching 
television.  Smiling  mysteriously,  Mrs. 
Elder  said,  "Sit  down.  Pearl.  I have  a 
notion  that  you  might  enjoy  this  pro- 
gram.” 

As  Pearl  sat  down,  the  announcer 
said,  "Now,  our  special  guest  for  today.” 
On  the  screen  appeared  a very  familiar 
face.  Pearl  gasped.  It  was  Mr.  Elder! 

When  Pearl  unexpectedly  saw  her 
father  on  a television  program,  she  felt 
the  same  way  that  Eric  Lane  felt  when 


What  word  best  describes  this  feeling? 


What  word  best  describes  this  feeling? 
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If  you  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  italicized 
words,  which  words  would  give  you  a clue  to  their 
meaning?  Draw  a line  under  them. 


Since  his  property  was  remote  from 
a highway,  Mr.  Lane  decided  to  dispose 
of  it  and  buy  property  for  a new  station 
not  so  distant  from  a main  road. 

Denny  maintained  that  there  must  be 
some  way  to  help  Uncle  Eric  keep  his 
station,  insisting  that  all  possibilities 
ought  to  be  explored. 

The  receipts  from  the  service  station 
had  been  falling  off  steadily.  In  fact,  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  each  day  was 
hardly  enough  to  pay  expenses. 


The  unoccupied  camp  buildings  looked 
bleak,  but  Mr.  Swanson  felt  that  even 
though  they  had  been  empty  for  years 
they  would  make  good  resort  buildings. 

As  Phil  drove  back  to  the  station,  he 
noticed  that  the  speedometer  on  the  in- 
strument panel  indicated  a speed  of  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

Phil  was  so  flurried  by  the  news  that 
his  uncle  had  already  left  to  sell  the  sta- 
tion that  at  first  he  was  confused  as  to 
what  to  do  about  it. 


The  only  patrons  of  the  service  station 
were  the  ranchers  who  came  in  regular- 
ly to  purchase  gasohne  and  oil. 


Phil  was  glad  of  his  encounter  with 
Mr.  Swanson.  He  was  ten  dollars  rich- 
er because  of  the  unexpected  meeting. 


The  boys  decided  to  take  turns  being 
the  station  attendant.  'T’U  wait  on  people 
for  two  hours,  and  then  you  can  take 
over,”  said  Phil. 


One  rancher  felt  that  it  would  be  too 
heavy  a burden  on  him  to  have  to  drive 
to  Webster  Hollow  to  have  his  car  greased 
and  repaired.  He  was  already  overtaxed 
by  his  ranch  duties. 


Mr.  Swanson  said,  'T’m  sorry,  boys. 
There  is  no  answer,”  when  the  operator 
did  not  respond  to  his  signal. 

When  the  first  idea  Phil  thought  out 
for  reaching  his  uncle  failed,  he  was 
forced  to  devise  a new  one. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Lane  reached  Web- 
ster Hollow,  his  clothes  were  rumpled; 
even  his  shirt  was  wrinkled. 


Feeling  sure  that  his  brother  would 
see  the  scribbled  note,  Phil  scrawled  the 
message  on  a paper  towel. 


Mr.  Lane  was  baffled  by  PhiFs  tele- 
phone call.  'T’m  mystified  as  to  what 
this  is  all  about,”  he  said. 


An  accessory  on  the  stylish  convert- 
ible was  an  automatic  headlight  dimmer — 
one  that  would  act  by  itself  when  another 
car  with  lights  on  approached. 


The  mobile  telephone  enabled  the  boys 
to  continue  with  their  summer  job  and 
also  made  it  possible  for  them  to  earn 
their  school  expenses. 
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Use:  After  page  167. 

Skill:  Using  context  clues  to  identify  word  mean- 
ings. 


Use’  After  page  167.  the  function  of  the  letters  e and  i as  clues  to  the  page  read.  Then  say,  “After  you  have  marked  ment  is  true  in  light  of  the  words  above,  put  true 

Skills:  Generalizing;  perceiving  relationships  be-  consonant  sounds.  the  words,  read  the  statements  below.  Recheck  after  it.  If  you  think  the  statement  is  false,  put 

tween  spoken  and  printed  symbols;  understanding  Directions:  Have  the  instructions  at  the  top  of  the  lists  of  words  above.  If  you  think  the  state-  false  after  it.” 


The  letter  c appears  one  or  more  times  in  each  word  below. 

Put  s below  the  c if  it  has  the  s sound. 

Put  k below  the  c if  it  has  the  k sound. 

If  the  letter  c is  silent,  leave  the  space  blank. 

patriotic 

cure 

ancestor 

accessory 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

stuck 

consult 

exercise 

raccoon 

- 

- 

- 

— 

smack 

delicate 

incident 

accomplish 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

rhythmic 

October 

princess 

succession 

- 

- 

-- 

lilac 

proclaim 

disgrace 

accompany 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

gigantic 

cranberry 

ounce 

vaccinate 

- 

- 

— 

almanac 

octopus 

ignorance 

accept 

- 

— 

picnic 

coconut 

justice 

moccasin 

_ __ 

- - 

- 

— 

quack 

scramble 

defiance 

accent 

- 

- 

- 

— 

electric 

concrete 

menace 

accidental 

- - 

- _ 

- 

— 

mimic 

connection 

lettuce 

access 

True  or  False? 

In  a one-syllable  word,  a k sound  following  a short  vowel  sound  is  usually  represented 
by  the  letters  ck.  

Following  a short  vowel,  a k sound  is  always  represented  by  ck.  

When  the  letter  c is  followed  by  the  letter  o,  a,  or  u,  the  c stands  for  the  k sound. 

If  the  letter  c is  followed  by  a consonant  letter,  the  c stands  for  the  s sound. 

When  the  letter  c is  followed  by  e or  i,  the  c stands  for  the  k sound.  

The  letters  ce  at  the  end  of  a word  stand  for  the  s sound.  

When  the  letters  cc  are  followed  by  e or  i,  the  first  c stands  for  the  k sound  at  the 
end  of  one  syllable,  and  the  second  c stands  for  the  s sound  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  syllable.  

When  the  letters  cc  axe  followed  by  the  letters  o,  a,  or  u,  or  by  a consonant  letter, 
one  c is  silent  and  the  other  stands  for  the  k sound.  
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Use:  Before  page  168, 

Skills:  Perceiving  the  main  idea;  forming  sensory 
images. 


The  numbered  pictures  on  page  40  will  increase  your  understanding 
of  the  following  article  on  Canada's  only  subway,  which  has  been 
constructed  within  recent  years  in  Toronto.  Read  the  article,  re- 
ferring to  the  pictures  as  you  read.  Then  go  back  through  the  article, 
deciding  which  illustration  is  described  by  each  paragraph.  Put 
the  number  of  that  illustration  in  the  blank  beside  the  paragraph. 

Toronto’s  Subway 


Subway  cars  are  longer  and  wider 

than  street  cars.  There  are  three  double 
doors  on  each  side  of  every  car.  There 
is  seating  accommodation  for  sixty-two 
passengers  in  every  section.  No  pas- 
senger is  seated  more  than  five  steps 
from  the  nearest  doorway. 

The  five-hundred-foot  platform 

is  level  with  the  floor  of  the  subway 
train.  This  facilitates  rapid  loading  and 
unloading. 

The  smallest  train  is  composed 

of  two  cars,  and  since  a car  cannot  operate 
singly,  the  size  of  the  train  must  be  in- 
creased by  two  cars  every  time  more 
accommodation  is  required. 

There  is  a driver’s  cab  at  each 

end  of  every  pair  of  cars.  No  matter 
how  long  the  train,  it  is  operated  from 
the  cab  at  the  front  end.  Since  trains 
can  be  operated  from  either  end,  loops 
or  other  turning  facilities  are  unnecessary. 
When  the  train  reaches  the  terminal 
station,  the  driver  merely  walks  to  the 
other  end  of  the  train  and  starts  back. 

Safe,  fast,  even  stops  are  made 

possible  by  a reliable  braking  system, 
which  is  practically  identical  to  that  of 
the  London  Underground  System.  High 


speed  electric  motors  propel  each  car. 
Swift,  smooth  starts  are  made  possible 
by  automatic  acceleration. 

Everything  possible  has  been  done 

to  provide  comfort  for  the  passengers. 
Ceiling  fixtures  supply  ample  light  for 
reading.  In  case  of  power  failure,  each 
train  is  equipped  with  battery-operated 
lights.  The  cars  are  insulated  to  reduce 
noise  and  vibration. 

Some  subway  stations  provide 

restaurants,  checking  facilities,  news- 
stands, and  escalators  for  the  convenience 
of  the  passengers. 

Passengers  enter  and  leave  the 

station  platform  through  turnstiles.  If 
one  wishes  to  transfer  from  the  subway 
to  a bus  or  street  car,  a transfer  can  be 
obtained  from  an  automatic  machine  at 
the  station  where  the  fare  is  paid. 

A signal  light  system  similar  to 

that  used  on  railroads  tells  the  driver 
whether  or  not  the  track  ahead  is  clear. 
This  ensures  safety  for  the  passengers. 

These  features,  designed  for  passenger 
comfort  and  safety,  make  Toronto’s 
subway  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 
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Think  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  at  the  top  of  the  box. 
Put  S before  each  word  that  has  a somewhat  similar 
meaning.  Put  0 before  each  word  that  has  an  almost 
opposite  meaning.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


evident 

deftly 

humorous 

posthaste 

_S_  apparent 

clumsily 

comic 

rapidly 

_Q_  invisible 

nimbly 

funny 

sluggishly 

_£)_  concealed 

awkwardly 

ridiculous 

speedily 

revealed 

skilfully 

sad 

fleetly 

uncanny 

expensive 

severity 

ignorant 

weird 

costly 

harshness 

wise 

unearthly 

____  cheap 

sternness 

foolish 

natural 

valuable 

gentleness 

learned 

usual 

high-priced 

mildness 

uneducated 

courageous 

soberly 

sleek 

conclude 

undaimted 

gravely 

smooth 

commence 

brave 

solemnly 

rough 

start 

plucky 

merrily 

satiny 

begin 

timid 

seriously 

shaggy 

finish 

illiuninated 

incensed 

mystified 

extraordinary 

darkened 

wrathful 

perplexed 

remarkable 

brightened 

indignant 

puzzled 

usual 

dimmed 

angered 

confident 

rare 

blackened 

furious 

doubtful 

imcommon 

commotion 

glower 

courteous 

thoroughly 

confusion 

scowl 

gracious 

totally 

uproar 

frown 

rude 

utterly 

disorder 

smile 

impudent 

absolutely 

calm 

beam 

imcivil 

partly 
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Use:  After  page  179, 

Skill:  Recognizing  denotations  of  words. 


Use:  After  page  192.  Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  root  word  sentence?  Write  them  in  the  blanks.”  Have  the 

Skills:  Recognizing  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  mean-  mystery  and  have  its  three  derived  forms  read.  page  completed  independently, 

ing  units  and  as  grammatical  units;  comprehend-  Have  pupils  read  the  sentence  at  the  right  and 

ing  phrase  and  sentence  meaning.  then  ask,  “Which  words  fit  the  meaning  of  this 


mystery 

mystify 

mysterious 

mystification 

The  _ stranger  devised  a plan  to 

the  detective. 

science 

scientist 

scientific 

scientifically 

A _ can  prove 

that  the  sound  made  by  a violin  is  caused  by  the  vibrating  of 
the  strings. 

circle 

circular 

circulate 

circulation 

By  having  its  newsboys  deliver  a to 

each  citizen  in  the  community,  the  newspaper  hoped  to  increase 

its 

centre 

central 

centralize 

decentralize 

Plans  were  made  to  construct  several  official  buildings  near  the 
of  the  city  in  order  to  

the  city  government. 

history 

historic 

historian 

historically 

The  horrifying  spectacle  the  __  _ __  described 

in  his  book  was  _ correct. 

sympathy 

sympathize 

sympathetic 

sympathetically 

Phil  and  Denny  talked  to  Mr.  Swanson _ _ __  

about  their  problem,  and  his  __  _ manner 

seemed  to  cheer  them. 

fertile 

fertilize 

fertilizer 

fertilization 

The  soil  where  the  farmer  planned  to  plant  wheat  was  not 

, so  he  decided  that  he  would  scatter 

over  it. 

occupy 

occupant 

reoccupy 

imoccupied 

A man  who  was  an  of  an  apartment 

decided  to  purchase  an  house  in 

the  same  block. 

apply 

application 

reapply 

applicator 
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Mr.  Holland,  director  of  the  summer  camp,  told  Ellen  that  her 
for  a position  of  coimsellor  had  been  lost. 

He  asked  her  to  _ __  as  soon  as  she  could. 

The  pieces  of  equipment  illustrated  below  are  used  by  skin  divers.  After 
reading  the  article,  write  the  name  of  each  piece  of  equipment  below  its 
picture. 


Skin  Diving 


Captain  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau,  the 
famous  French  explorer,  is  the  father  of 
skin  diving,  a sport  that  has  become 
increasingly  popular  in  recent  years  with 
people  of  all  ages.  It  is  a sport  that 
introduces  the  diver  to  an  exciting  new 
world — the  world  that  lies  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  a beauti- 


ful world  of  forests  and  rocks  and  fish, 
a world  where  the  body  becomes  free 
and  weightless. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  skin  diving. 
The  first  requires  little  equipment  and 
resembles  natural  free  swimming.  For 
it,  the  diver  wears  a mask  on  his  face  so 
that  he  can  see  more  easily  under  water 
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Use:  After  page  192. 

Skill:  Perceiving  the  main  idea;  summarizing 
and  organizing  ideas. 


and  fins  on  his  feet  so  that  he  can  move 
more  rapidly.  He  also  uses  a snorkel — 
a hollow  J-shaped  or  S-shaped  tube, 
that  enables  him  to  breathe  when  his 
face  is  in  the  water.  The  J-shaped  end 
of  the  snorkel  is  inserted  into  the  diver’s 
mouth;  the  stem  sticks  out  of  the  water. 
With  this  equipment  the  diver  can  swim 
face  downward  a few  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  second  kind  of  skin  diving  requires 
more  equipment  and  enables  the  diver 
to  go  deep  below  the  water’s  surface 
and  stay  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
In  addition  to  his  diving  mask  and  fins, 
the  diver  carries  weights  on  his  belt  to 


help  him  sink  and  a depth  gauge  on  his 
wrist  to  indicate  his  depth.  The  ap- 
paratus that  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  breathe  far  under  water  is  called 
SKUBA,  which  is  the  short  form  for 
Self-Contained  Underwater  Breathing  Ap- 
paratus. SKUBA  consists  of  metal  tanks 
of  pure,  compressed  air  that  are  carried  on 
the  diver’s  back.  The  air  is  controlled 
by  a regulator  and  reaches  the  diver 
through  hoses  and  a mouthpiece.  Because 
SKUBA  permits  the  diver  to  breathe 
freely  and  naturally,  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  stay  deep  below  the  water’s  sur- 
face for  as  long  as  an  hour,  fishing,  taking 
photographs,  or  merely  sightseeing  in  the 
beautiful  world  below  the  ocean’s  surface. 


Just  as  even  excellent  swimmers  should  never  swim  alone,  so,  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced skin  diver  should  never  dive  alone.  Before  participating  in  this  sport  it  is 
wise  to  join  a club  and  receive  proper  instruction.  A thorough  knowledge  of  life-saving 
techniques  is  essential.  Although  skin  diving  is  not  a strenuous  sport,  a medical  ex- 
amination is  a wise  precaution.  Since  the  diver’s  life  depends  on  his  equipment,  he 
is  foolhardy  to  use  any  that  is  cheap  or  unapproved.  As  a safety  measure,  a wise  diver 
displays  a diver’s  flag  to  warn  boatmen  to  stay  at  least  a hundred  feet  clear. 


The  paragraph  above  contains  some  important  rules  for  safety  in  skin 
diving.  In  the  space  below,  list  as  many  as  you  can.  Perhaps  you  can  add 
some  of  your  own. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
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I^ke  Michigan 


“usET  " mcci  “page  ^xiv. 

Skill:  Perceiving  relationships  (space);  following 
directions;  comprehending  sentence  meaning. 
Self -DIRECTING. 


On  the  preceding  page  is  a map  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  You  will 
notice  that  the  figures  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  appear  across  the  top  of  the  map;  down  the 
sides  are  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  Lines  drawn  vertically  to  the  figures 
and  horizontally  to  the  letters  form  squares  known  as  grids.  By  marking 
off  map  areas  into  sections,  grids  make  it  easier  for  us  to  locate  the  places 
we  wish  to  find.  For  example,  the  grid  for  Hamilton  is  C4. 

By  referring  to  the  map,  complete  the  following: 


1.  How  is  a town  or  city  indicated  on  the  map?  

2.  Locate  Cornwall  and  Montreal.  Show  the  grid  for  each  of  these  places. 


3.  Name  two  other  places  in  Ontario,  two  other  places  in  Quebec,  and  two  places 
in  the  United  States  that  are  located  on  the  Seaway.  Beside  each  place  mentioned, 
include  the  grid  in  which  it  is  located. 


4.  If  you  were  in  Kingston,  which  direction  would  you  travel  to  reach  Montreal? 
Which  direction  would  you  travel  to  go  to  Port  Arthur?  


5.  Give  the  names  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  are  shown  in  the  following  grids: 

D3 

B5 

C4 

A6 

6.  A ship  loaded  with  iron  ore  travels  the  Seaway  from  eastern  Quebec  to  Port  Arthur. 
Name  the  main  bodies  of  water  through  which  it  passes  after  it  leaves  Montreal. 
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Eddie  Blow’s  grandmother  told  him  to  make  a wish  on  a 
falling  star,  but  he  didn’t  do  it. 

Eddie  told  his  grandmother  that  wishing  on  falling  stars 
was  just  superstition.  He  said  that  falling  stars  are  really 
meteors,  or  chunks  of  matter  flung  off  into  space. 

Put  S before  each  statement  below  that  is  merely  super- 
stition, since  it  is  not  based  on  fact. 


Gravity  causes  water  to  flow  down- 
ward in  a drainpipe. 

A horseshoe  nailed  over  a door 

keeps  away  evil  spirits. 

Moving  air  is  invisible,  but  it  has 

tremendous  power. 

Breaking  a mirror  will  bring  seven 

years  of  misfortune. 

When  cats  sit  with  their  backs  to 

the  fire,  snow  is  on  its  way. 

Different  places  on  the  earth  have 

different  temperatures. 

Bubbles  in  a teacup  foretell  visitors. 

When  water  boils,  bubbles  rise  to 

the  surface. 

When  a dog  scorns  meat  and  eats 

grass,  there  will  be  rain. 

When  a dog’s  nose  is  hot,  the  dog 

is  probably  not  feeling  well. 

Thirteen  is  an  uneven  number. 

Thirteen  is  an  unlucky  number. 


The  light  and  dark  markings  on  the 

moon  are  made  by  mountains  and  plains. 

It  is  unlucky  to  look  at  a new  moon 

over  your  left  shoulder. 

If  onion  skins  are  thick  and  tough, 

a long  winter  lies  ahead. 

All  living  things  in  the  world  need 

air  and  water. 

Fair  weather  may  be  expected  if 

a spider  spins  a new  web. 

Four-leaf  clovers  and  rabbits’  feet 

bring  good  luck. 

A large  oak  tree  grows  from  a 

small  acorn. 

A squeaky  hinge  needs  oiling. 

When  old  sheep  lose  their  appetites, 

there  is  going  to  be  a thaw. 

If  your  ears  burn,  someone  is  talk- 
ing about  you. 

When  the  revolving  planet  Mars  is 

on  its  closest  swing  toward  the  earth,  it 
is  still  millions  of  miles  away. 
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Use:  After  page  217. 

Skills:  Comprehending  sentence  meanings;  mak- 
ing judgments. 


Use:  After  page  233. 

Skills:  Anticipating  outcomes;  making  inferences; 
recognizing  story  problem. 


Read  these  unfinished  stories.  Then  write  how  you 
think  the  problem  in  each  was  solved. 


The  Caliph’s  Problem  Child 

The  Caliph  sat  on  his  royal  divan  by 
the  breakfast  table,  nervously  twirling 
his  royal  mustache.  An  unparalleled  sit- 
uation had  come  up  in  his  kingdom. 

Not  in  the  Caliph’s  entire  reign  had 
anyone  ever  challenged  his  authority  or 
questioned  his  superiority.  Whenever  the 
Grand  Vizir  read  a royal  proclamation 
stating  that  such  and  such  must  be  done 
forthwith,  the  entire  populace  scuttled  to 
do  the  Caliph’s  bidding.  Yet  here  at  his 
own  breakfast  table  was  one  whom  he 
couldn’t  control  at  all — his  three-year-old 
daughter,  the  Princess  Sheba. 

''Eat  your  buckwheat  cakes  at  once!” 
he  thundered  in  his  most  pompous  and 
Caliphish  manner. 

"I  won’t,  I won’t,  I won’t!”  Thrice 
the  defiant  scream  rang  out.  Sheba’s 
stubborn  little  face  was  an  exact  copy 
of  his  own — except  that  it  was  framed  in 
golden  curls  and  had  no  mustache. 

All  the  servants  stood  aghast  at  the 
spectacle.  Down  the  corridors,  doors 
were  opened  cautiously,  and  curious  eyes 
peeped  through  the  crevices.  No  one 
dared  to  breathe — except  old  Spatter- 
dash,  the  court  fool.  Since  everyone 
thought  him  half-witted,  he  could  venture 
where  whole-witted  folk  trembled  to  go. 

"Let  me  talk  with  her,”  he  said.  "I 
have  sixty-seven  grandchildren  and  three 
hundred  greats,  and  I think  I can  settle 
this  affair.” 


The  Nightingale  and  the  Cuckoo 

Once  a nightingale  sat  upon  a cuckoo’s 
egg,  which  had  been  placed  among  her 
own  in  some  mysterious  way. 

"It  does  look  rather  peculiar,”  she 
thought.  "Perhaps  I ought  not  to  sit  on 
it,  since  worms  are  so  hard  to  find.  But 
I’ve  a big  heart,  and  they  say  parents 
develop  as  great  an  attachment  for  an 
adopted  child  as  for  one  of  their  own.” 

When  a fortnight  or  so  had  elapsed, 
the  eggs  hatched.  Sure  enough,  the  odd 
one  received  his  full  share  of  the  mother 
bird’s  affection  and  as  many  beetles  and 
other  goodies  as  the  rest. 

All  went  well  until  the  little  birds  lined 
up  on  a limb  to  begin  their  music  les- 
sons. A chorus  of  enchanting  melodies 
poured  forth.  But  amid  the  sweet  tones 
was  a harsh  "cuckoo,  cuckoo” — as  regu- 
lar as  the  swing  of  a clock’s  vibrating 
pendulum. 

Horrified,  the  mother  surveyed  her 
flock.  "Who’s  doing  that?”  she  inquired. 
All  the  little  nightingales  focused  their 
eyes  on  their  stepbrother.  He  glanced 
about  self-consciously,  and  two  big  tears 
splashed  down — spang — on  his  pink  toes. 

"Well,”  lamented  the  mother,  "this  is 
something  I never  expected  from  a child 
of  mine!”  Then  she  said,"Never  mind — 
we  can’t  all  be  musical  geniuses.  There 
must  be  some  way  for  us  to  use  your 
voice.  I just  need  a little  time  to  think. 
Class  excused  until  tomorrow.” 
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The  six  devices  below  have  been  used  for  measuring  time.  Read 


the  article  and  then  write  the  correct  name  under  each  device. 


When  you  want  to  know  the  time,  you 
have  only  to  look  at  a clock;  but  long 
ago  there  was  no  easy  way  to  tell  time. 

Ancient  man  probably  told  time  by  ob- 
serving the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky 
or  the  movement  of  a shadow  around  a 
tree  or  a stake  set  in  the  ground.  The 
next  step  was  to  measure  the  length  of 
shadows  by  sundials,  or  shadow  clocks. 
But  since  sundials  could  be  used  only 
on  sunny  days,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
a way  to  tell  time  on  cloudy  days. 

The  water  clock  was  an  early  time- 
keeping device  that  needed  no  sunshine. 
One  kind  of  water  clock  was  simply  a 
jar  containing  water,  with  an  opening  at 
the  bottom  of  the  jar  through  which  the 
water  dripped.  As  the  water  lowered, 
it  exposed  marks  inside  the  jar  that  told 
the  hours.  Sometimes  several  jars  were 
used,  the  contents  of  one  dripping  into 
another. 

People  living  in  the  desert  used  sand 
clocks  rather  than  water  clocks,  since 


sand  would  not  freeze  or  dry  up.  Sand 
was  put  into  one  holder  and  then  allowed 
to  flow  slowly  into  another. 

Another  device  for  measuring  time 
was  an  oil  lamp.  The  part  containing 
the  oil  was  marked  with  lines,  regularly 
spaced.  As  the  oil  burned  down,  periods 
of  time  were  roughly  measured  by  these 
lines.  A knotted  rope  was  used  in  the 
same  way.  One  end  of  the  rope  was 
set  afire,  and  as  it  burned  from  knot  to 
knot,  it  showed  the  time  that  had  elapsed. 
Later  someone  thought  of  using  candles 
with  evenly  spaced  lines  on  them.  Time 
was  measured  by  the  period  the  candle 
took  to  burn  from  line  to  line. 

An  extremely  simple  timepiece  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  clocks  that  we  use  today. 
The  weight  of  a pendulum,  hung  from  a 
chain,  automatically  moved  a hand  around 
a dial  that  had  the  hours  marked  on  it. 
However,  many  centuries  went  by  before 
measurement  of  time  became  as  exact  as 
it  is  today. 
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Use:  After  page  233. 

Skill:  Interpreting  the  main  idea. 


Use:  After  page  233. 

Skills:  Memory  based  on  association;  recognizing 
elements  of  style  (figurative  language). 


How  Good  Is  Your  Memory? 

As  you  read  "The  Caliph’s  Clock,”  did  you  notice  the  many 
interesting  comparisons?  How  many  of  these  can  you  complete 
without  looking  in  your  book? 


The  Yankee  peddler  slipped  his  hand  inside  the  clock  and  twisted  something  that 
made  the  insides  cluck  like 

The  pendulum  began  to  vibrate  with  an  alert,  sharp  sound,  with  a clattering  of  the 
levers  and  a brisk,  hurrying  ring  like 


The  second  hand  of  the  clock  danced  and  capered  like 


"Plague  take  the  thing!”  muttered  Selim,  the  Vizir.  "It  has  an  evil  look  and  sounds 
like 

The  clock  sounded  as  if  it  were 

"Breakfast!”  cried  Sulieman,  the  Caliph,  while  all  the  world  was  as  black  as 

The  Vizir  looked  at  the  Caliph’s  eye.  It  was  as  red  as 

Days  and  nights  ran  round  like 

Meals  followed  one  another  like 

Hours  fled  by  like 

The  Grand  Vizir  in  his  anxiety  lay  as  restless  as 

The  road  from  Samarcand  ran  down  to  Chunder-abad-dad  like 

The  merchant  listened,  but  all  he  heard  was  a sound  like 

The  merchant  cried  joyfully,  "The  Caliph  holds  the  hours  in  his  hands  as 

"Our  Caliph,”  continued  the  merchant,  "has  laid  up  fourteen  days  in  his  treasury 
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Elm  is  to  tree  as  hippopotamus  is  to 
tremendous  animal  snout 

Hammer  is  to  carpenter  as  bow  is  to 
knot  fiddler  bonnet 

Bean  is  to  vegetable  as  gold  is  to 
locket  mineral  miner 

Thermometer  is  to  doctor  as  thread  is  to 
poet  eye  tailor 

Garnet  is  to  jewel  as  arrow  is  to 

Axe  is  to  lumberjack  as  skillet  is  to 

pierce  canoe  weapon 

deputy  cook  gravy 

Wrist  is  to  bracelet  as  finger  is  to 
nail  ring  thumb 

Chime  is  to  bell  as  toot  is  to 
hiss  megaphone  whistle 

Neck  is  to  halter  as  hoof  is  to 

mule  trample  shoe 

Click  is  to  typewriter  as  rustle  is  to 
buckle  silk  knob 

Body  is  to  armor  as  hands  are  to 
muff  charming  arms 

Bleat  is  to  lambkin  as  meow  is  to 

kitten  chewink  colt 

Butterfly  is  to  flit  as  caterpillar  is  to 
crawl  straggle  tractor 

Pointed  is  to  minaret  as  rounded  is  to 

hurdle  dome  shawl 

Trout  is  to  swim  as  snake  is  to 

Slender  is  to  giraffe  as  squatty  is  to 

traction  potter  wriggle 

llama  whinny  dachshund 

Toboggan  is  to  slide  as  parachute  is  to 
load  horse  float 

Narrow  is  to  alleyway  as  wide  is  to 
avenue  crutch  angle 

Flour  is  to  flapjacks  as  rhymes  are  to 
poems  examinations  essays 

Paper  is  to  book  as  wool  is  to 
paste  portrait  mittens 

Valve  is  to  hydrant  as  handle  is  to 
notch  mug  touch 

Wool  is  to  blanket  as  canvas  is  to 
tent  dray  rip 

Bridle  is  to  harness  as  wheel  is  to 

curve  wagon  pivot 

; 

Marble  is  to  pillar  as  brick  is  to 
solid  chimney  shelter 

Bed  is  to  cradle  as  palace  is  to 

sultan  knight  cottage 

Lamp  is  to  Aladdin  as  Babe  is  to 

Glooskap  Bunyan  Pecos  Bill 

River  is  to  creek  as  tree  is  to 

sapling  target  forestry 

Hat  is  to  Bartholomew  as  gold  is  to 
Tecumseh  Midas  Rumpelstiltskin 

Canyon  is  to  ditch  as  cyclone  is  to 
visibility  breeze  voltage 

Heart  is  to  valentine  as  holly  is  to 

Christmas  Easter  vacation 
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Use:  After  page  244.  pleted  correctly,  will  state  an  analogy.  Let’s  do  Ask,  “What  is  the  relationship  between  elm  and  analogy  read.  Then  direct  pupils  to  mark  the  page 

Skills:  Comparing  and  contrasting;  perceiving  the  first  one  together.”  Read,  Elm  is  to  tree  as  tree?  Which  word  will  make  the  last  part  of  the  by  underlining  the  word  that  completes  the 

relationships  (analogous).  hippopotamus  is  to\  tremendous,  animal,  or  snout.  sentence  state  a similar  relationship?”  Have  the  analogy. 

Directions:  “Each  sentence  on  this  page,  if  com- 


Use:  After  page  244.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence 
meaning;  using  context  clues  to  interpret  un- 
familiar British  expressions. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Below  are  sentences  that  you  might  hear  if  you  were  in  London. 
Notice  the  italicized  word  in  each  sentence  and  find  in  the  column 
at  the  right  the  word  or  expression  that  we  might  use  instead  in 
Canada.  Number  it  to  match. 


The  attendant  took  us  to  the  tenth  floor  in  the  lift. 
Dexter  hurried  down  the  steps  and  caught  the  underground. 
Jenny  needed  another  reel  of  thread  to  finish  her  dress. 

A tradesman  delivered  the  joint  for  Sunday  dinner. 

The  hobby  directing  traffic  wore  a rubber  mackintosh. 
''The  quickest  way  downtown  is  by  tramf’  said  Mr.  Booth. 
The  new  divan  was  delivered  in  a big  lorry. 

Fannie  got  a ladder  in  her  stocking  when  she  fell. 

The  cottage  stood  near  a spinney  of  larch  trees. 


subway 

truck 

thicket 

elevator 

spool 

run 

roast 

policeman 

streetcar 


These  trousers  won’t  be  too  long  if  Jack  wears  braces. 

We  took  a tin-opener  with  us  on  the  picnic. 

We  put  the  luggage  in  the  boot  of  the  car. 

The  crew  pulled  up  the  sleepers  from  the  old  railway  bed. 
The  long  goods  train  collided  with  a passenger  train. 

The  windscreen  was  broken  by  a large  stone. 

There  is  a good  program  on  the  wireless  at  one  o’clock. 
Auntie  gave  the  children  a shilling  to  buy  sweets. 

The  cinema  that  William  went  to  see  was  about  a circus. 


windshield 

suspenders 

radio 

can-opener 

candy 

freight 

movie 

ties 

trunk 


The  barrister  volunteered  to  defend  the  boy  in  court. 
"This  motor  can’t  run  without  petrol,  ma’am,”  said  Simon. 
Jane  wore  a red  jersey  with  her  pretty  dress. 

The  chemist  sold  Henry  something  to  relieve  his  cold. 

On  pleasant  days  the  nurse  wheeled  the  baby  in  his  pram. 
Ann’s  hands  were  chapped  from  pottering  in  the  rockery. 
Jim  raised  the  bonnet  of  his  car  to  look  at  the  motor. 
"Can  you  buy  Paris  patterns  at  the  draper' sT^  asked  Mary. 
Edison  did  not  enjoy  cleaning  paraffin  lamps. 


sweater 

druggist 

coal  oil 

dry  goods  store 

lawyer 

baby  carriage 

gasoline 

rock  garden 

hood 
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The  prefixes  im-,  in-,  ir-,  and  il-  when  added  to  words  usually  mean 
not  or  the  opposite  of.  One  of  these  prefixes  is  missing  from  a word 
in  the  second  sentence  in  each  pair  of  sentences  below.  Read  each 
pair  of  sentences  and  write  the  proper  prefix  in  the  blank. 

The  glee  club  had  not  sung  the  new  song  often  enough  to  know  it  thoroughly. 

The  glee  club  had  had sufficient  practice  on  the  new  song. 

Granny’s  kitchen  was  not  convenient  to  work  in. 

Even  though  her  kitchen  was convenient,  Granny  liked  it. 

Francis  spelled  Kokomo  with  two  m’s. 

He  spelled  it correctly. 

When  Molly  smiled,  no  one  could  resist  her  charm. 

Her  smile  was resistible. 

Daniel  did  not  finish  the  section  on  gravity  in  his  science  notebook. 

His  notebook  was complete. 

The  little  fawn  stood  perfectly  still  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 

The  fawn  was mobile. 

The  hem  was  sewed  with  so  many  tiny  stitches  that  you  couldn’t  count  them. 

The  hem  was  sewed  with numerable  tiny  stitches. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  handwriting  was  impossible  to  read. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  handwriting  was legible. 

The  class  did  not  pay  attention  as  Miss  Crouch  gave  directions  for  the  test. 

The  class  was attentive. 

The  freight  train  was  often  late  and  sometimes  did  not  run  at  all. 

Its  schedule  was regular. 

We  should  speak  reverently  of  God  and  Christ. 

It  is reverent  to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  not  likely  that  astral  adventurers  will  ever  visit  the  earth. 

It  is probable  that  people  from  the  stars  will  visit  the  earth. 

In  some  provinces  it  is  lawful  or  legal  to  hunt  deer  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 

It  is legal  to  hunt  deer  during  the  closed  season  in  the  spring. 
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Use:  After  page  244. 

Skills:  Recognizing  prefixes  as  meaning  units; 
comprehending  phrase  and  sentence  meaning. 


Use:  After  page  255. 

Skill:  Identifying  elements  of  style  (rhythm  and 
rhyme). 


The  last  word  in  each  pair  of  lines  does  not  belong  in  the  verse.  It 
may  not  fit  the  rhythm,  or  it  may  not  rhyme.  Write  a word  that  would 
fit  the  sense,  the  rhythm,  and  the  rhyme  on  the  dotted  line. 

To  Doctor  Dolittle,  M.D., 

Came  many  friends  from  London.  

He  cured  their  sickness,  healed  their  ills 

With  mustard  plasters  and  with  medicines.  

But  all  the  while  he  soothed  their  frets. 

His  mind  was  really  on  his  animals;  

On  Polynesia,  Jip,  and  owl. 

On  pig  and  duck  and  barnyard  chicken.  

They  overran  his  house  and  lawn. 

From  morn  till  night,  from  dusk  till  morning.  

His  practice  seemed  to  melt  away. 

And  then  came  one  eventful  time.  

A lady  came  to  him  from  town. 

And  on  a hedgehog  she  sat  back.  

Forgetting  rheumatiz  and  pain. 

She  hobbled  out  upon  her  stick.  

His  friends  soon  found  their  patience  spent. 

And  off  to  Oxenthorpe  they  trudged.  

When  Sarah  moved  out  in  dismay. 

The  animals  moved  in  to  remain;  

And  badger,  poodle,  mole,  and  pug 

Came  in  and  slept  upon  the  carpet.  

The  doctor  made  a skilful  vet. 

Because  he  understood  each  animal.  

With  Polynesia  for  a teacher. 

He  learned  the  language  of  each  pet. 

To  colds  and  spavins  he  gave  heed, 

g And  cared  for  every  creature’s  requirement.  

0 
W 

5 But  while  he  kept  and  fed  them  all, 

1 His  money  pile  grew  very  scarce.  
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The  story  does  not  say  directly  that  Doctor  Dolittle  was  a such-and- 
such  kind  of  person,  but  it  brings  out  his  character  traits  by  telling  what 
he  does  and  how  others  speak  of  him  or  act  toward  him. 

After  each  passage  below,  write  the  number  of  the  trait  or  traits  that 


it  illustrates. 

1.  lovable 

2.  a skilful  doctor 

3.  a lover  of  animals 

4.  peculiar  and  impractical 

'Tt’s  a fine  doctor  would  have  his  par- 
lor full  of  hedgehogs  and  mice!  That’s 
the  fourth  personage  these  animals  have 
driven  away.  Squire  Jenkins  and  the 
parson  say  they  wouldn’t  come  near  your 
house  again — no  matter  how  sick  they 
are.  If  you  go  on  like  this,  none  of  the 
best  people  will  have  you  for  a doctor.” 


Besides  goldfish  in  the  pond  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  garden,  he  had  rabbits  in  the 
pantry,  white  mice  in  his  piano,  a squir- 
rel in  the  linen  closet,  and  a hedgehog 
in  the  cellar.  

'Tf  they  didn’t  get  sick  fast  enough,  I 
could  put  something  in  the  meat  I sell 
’em  to  make  ’em  sick,  see?” 

''Oh,  no,”  said  the  Doctor  quickly. 
"You  mustn’t  do  that.  That  wouldn’t  be 
right.”  

As  soon  as  the  Cat’s-meat-Man  had 
told  everyone  that  John  Dolittle  was  go- 
ing to  become  an  animal  doctor,  old  la- 
dies began  to  bring  him  their  pet  pugs 
and  poodles  who  had  eaten  too  much 
cake;  and  farmers  came  many  miles  to 
show  liim  sick  cows  and  sheep.  

The  dogs  and  the  cats  and  the  children 
still  ran  up  and  followed  him  through  the 
town  the  same  as  when  he  was  rich.  


5.  sympathetic  and  understanding 

6.  honest 

7.  one  who  inspired  confidence 

8.  wise  and  clever 

"I  like  animals  better  than  the  best 
people,”  said  the  Doctor.  

Then  he  sold  his  piano  and  let  the 
mice  live  in  the  bureau  drawer.  But  the 
money  he  got  for  that,  too,  began  to  go, 
so  he  sold  the  brown  suit  he  wore  on 
Sundays  and  went  on  becoming  poorer 
and  poorer.  

In  a few  years’  time,  every  living 
thing  for  miles  and  miles  got  to  know 
about  John  Dolittle,  M.D,  And  the  birds 
who  flew  to  other  countries  in  the  winter 
told  animals  in  foreign  lands  of  the  won- 
derful doctor  of  Puddleby-on-the-Marsh 
who  could  understand  their  talk  and  help 
them  in  their  troubles.  

"Did  you  hurt  the  boy  much?”  asked 
the  Doctor.  

"You  know  all  about  animals — ^much 
more  than  what  these  here  vets  do,”  said 
the  Cat’s-meat-Man.  "That  book  you 
wrote — about  cats— why,  it’s  wonderful! 
You  might  have  been  a cat  yourself. 
You  know  the  way  they  think.”  

After  a while,  with  the  parrot’s  help, 
the  Doctor  got  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  animals  so  well  that  he  could  talk  to 
them  himself  and  understand  everything 
they  said.  
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Use:  After  page  255. 

Skills:  Interpreting  ideas  implied  but  not  directly 
stated;  identifying  and  evaluating  character  traits. 


Use:  After  page  255.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence 
meaning;  memory  of  word  form  based  on  associa- 
tion of  meaning  and  imagery  of  form. 


In  each  sentence  below  there  is  a misused  word.  Underline 
it  and  put  the  correct  word  in  the  blank  to  the  right. 

Bright  green  grass  was  spouting  all  over  the  lawn.  

Some  people  feel  dizzy  when  they  reach  a high  attitude.  

The  oriole  was  wobbling  a beautiful  song.  

The  housewife  put  lapels  on  sixty  glasses  of  jam.  

Tugboats  towed  away  the  badgers  that  had  been  loaded  with  coal. 

At  four  o’clock  Betsy  gave  the  baby  his  battle.  

Louis  went  to  the  henhouse  to  fill  a biscuit  with  eggs.  

The  engineers  dug  a deep  camel  between  the  two  rivers.  

The  orchestra  enchanted  the  audience  with  its  beautiful  concrete.  

Mrs.  Bellows  bought  a violent  hat  to  go  with  her  purple  dress.  

For  acres  Judy  could  see  nothing  but  cheery  trees.  

Sally  and  Andy  decided  to  have  their  weeding  in  June. 

The  refreshments  at  the  party  consisted  of  cinder  and  cookies. 

Joseph  leaped  aside  the  horse  and  galloped  off  up  the  path.  

The  singer  was  greeted  with  applesauce.  

The  detective’s  intention  was  to  insect  the  scene  of  the  crime.  

The  sweater  that  Leone  was  dyeing  began  to  shriek.  

Mrs.  Clemens  put  a turkey  in  the  oven  to  roost.  

Susan  snuggled  down  in  bed  imder  the  patchwork  quill.  

There  were  snarls  in  Ricky’s  goldfish  bowl.  

The  Matthews  crossed  the  lake  in  Phillip’s  lunch.  

Mr.  Thomas  organized  the  scholars  into  several  small  gropes.  

Frank  boasted  Howard  over  the  fence. 

Gordon  sank  a song  called  '^Over  Yonder.”  

The  football  players  protected  their  heads  with  hermits.  

Hulda  bristled  about  the  house,  trying  to  finish  her  work. 

The  owner  of  the  warehouse  was  phosphorus.  

A polar  expedition  arrived  in  Winnipeg  after  a winter  in  the  attic. 
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1 

2 

3 

strag''  gle 

be  wil'  der  ing 

re  ceipt' 

stee'  pie 

fia'  vor  ing 

de  gree' 

kin'  die 

pa  lav'  er  ing 

e late' 

ex  am'  pie 

pas'  tor  al 

dis  ease' 

tat'  tie 

sea'son  al 

di  vine' 

b'  cy  cle 

fe'  ver  ish 

ca  reer' 

1.  If  the  final  syllable  of  a word  ends  in  le  preceded  by  a consonant,  the  final  syllable 

is  accented. 

2.  A single  consonant  following 

a vowel  before  an  ending  or  a suffix  beginning  with  a 

vowel  may  be  a clue  to  the  schwa  sound  in  the  final  syllable  of  the  root  word. 

3.  In  two-syllable  words  a visual  clue  to  the  long  vowel  sound  in  the  last  syllable  is 

usually  a clue  to  an  accented  final  syllable. 

4 

5 

6 

man'  tel  piece' 

up  set'  ting 

in  fee'  tion 

jimk'  man' 

com  pel'  ling 

ir  ri  ga'  tion 

rip'  saw' 

for  got'  ten 

con  trac'  tion 

fly'  speck' 

dis  cus'  sion 

il'  lus  tra'  tion 

stop'  gap' 

re  fer'  ring 

re  bel'  lion 

cob'  ble  stone' 

con  fes'  sor 

trans  fu'  sion 

4.  In  compoimd  words  the  primary  accent  usually  falls  on 

or  within  the  second  root 

word.  _ 

5.  A doubled  consonant  before 

an  ending  or  a suffix  is  usually  a clue  to  an  accented 

final  syllable  in  the  root  word. 

6.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending  with  the  suflhiies  -ion  and  -tion,  the 

primary  accent  falls  on  the  first  syllable. 

7 

8 

9 

plum'  age 

con'  sci  en'  tious 

re  tir'  ing 

ar  rive' 

grav'  i ty 

for  sak'  en 

na'  tive 

phi  los'  0 pher 

in  vad'  er 

gar'  bage 

tel'  e scope 

e ras'  er 

re  duce' 

lu'  mi  nous 

be  hav'  ior 

let'  tuce 

su'  per  in  tend' 

sur  viv'  al 

7.  All  two-syllable  words  ending  in  final  e preceded  by  g,  c,  or  v contain  a visual  clue 

to  accent  and  a long  vowel  sound  in  the  final  syllable.  

8.  In  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  either  a primary  or  secondary  accent  will  fall 

on  one  of  the  first  two  syllables.  

9.  A single  consonant  preceding  a suflix  or  ending  beginning  with  a vowel  may  be  a 
clue  to  an  accented  final  syllable  in  the  root  word  and  a long  vowel  sound. 
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Use.  After  page  273.  Directions:  “For  each  numbered  column  of  If  the  statement  is  true,  write  true  in  the  blank; 

Skills:  Strengthening  language  understandings  words  on  this  page  there  is  a numbered  statement.  if  the  statement  is  false,  write  false  in  the  blank.” 

that  aid  in  determining  accent  and  vowel  sound;  Read  the  column  of  words  [point];  then  read  the 
generalizing.  statement.  Look  at  the  words  in  the  column  again. 


Use:  After  page  285.  “There  are  many  variations  in  the  traditional  look  at  the  picture.  The  arrows  point  to  different 

Skills:  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence  Highland  costume.  The  items  described  and  pic-  parts  of  the  costume.  Write  the  name  of  each 

meaning;  perceiving  relationships  (part-whole).  tured  on  this  page,  however,  are  prescribed  in  part  on  the  line.” 

Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  say,  reliable  Scottish  sources.  Read  the  article;  then 


The  Highland  Costume 


Scotland  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  you  might  be  able  to  guess 
a man’s  last  name  from  the  color  and 
pattern  of  the  material  in  his  costume. 

If  you  were  touring  Scotland  and  saw 
a man  in  a kilt  of  green,  black,  and  blue, 
with  narrow  red  crosslines,  you  could 
reasonably  assume  that  he  or  his  rel- 
atives were  named  Macdonald.  These 
colors  are  in  the  Macdonald  tartan,  and 
according  to  old  Scottish  custom,  only 
the  Macdonald  family  has  the  right  to 
wear  it. 

There  are  over  a hundred  Scottish 
tartans,  each  different  in  color  and  pat- 
tern. Each  is  the  tartan  of  a particular 
clan  or  family  group.  In  the  old  days 
the  clans  often  fought  each  other,  and 
it  was  useful  on  meeting  a stranger  to 
be  able  to  tell  from  his  tartan  whether 
he  was  a friend  or  an  enemy. 

The  Scottish  clansmen  were  fiercely 
loyal  to  their  chief.  And  they  loved  the 


lonely  glens,  the  craggy  mountain  heights, 
and  the  low,  heathery  hills  of  their  native 
land.  Somehow  the  clan  tartan  came  to 
stand  for  all  the  feelings  of  love  and  al- 
legiance that  bound  the  members  of  the 
clan  together. 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
English  government  tried  to  break  up  the 
clan  system,  and  for  almost  forty  years 
wearing  tartans  was  forbidden  by  law. 
Interest  in  the  tartans  has  since  been 
revived  among  patriotic  Scotsmen.  In 
northern  Scotland,  men  are  frequently 
seen  wearing  kilts.  And  on  special  occa- 
sions, the  Highland  costume  appears  in 
all  its  glory. 

The  various  items  of  a full-dress  High- 
land soldier’s  outfit  are  fixed  by  long- 
established  custom  and  consist  of: 

A knee-length  kilt,  pleated  across  the 
back,  made  of  the  family  tartan. 

A shoulder  plaid,  also  made  of  tartan, 
about  four  yards  long  and  a yard  and  a 
half  wide.  This  is  draped  around  the 
body  and  fastened  at  the  left  shoulder 
with  a large  pin. 

A bonnet  decorated  at  the  side  with  the 
clan  badge.  This  headgear  may  either 
be  a tam-o’-shanter  or  a bonnet  shaped 
something  like  an  army  private’s  cap. 

A doublet,  or  short  close-fitting  jacket, 
made  of  tartan  or  velvet.  The  doublet 
is  usually  fastened  with  diamond-shaped 
buttons  made  of  silver. 

A sporran,  or  purse,  usually  made 
of  goatskin.  This  takes  the  place  of  a 
pocket  and  hangs  on  a belt. 

A black  leather  baldric,  or  sword  belt, 
ornamented  with  silver  buckles.  This 
goes  across  the  right  shoulder  and  im- 
der  the  left  arm. 

With  this  outfit  are  worn  knee-length 
woollen  hose  knit  in  a checked  or  tartan 
pattern.  A small  pocketknife  is  thrust 
into  the  top  of  the  right  stocking. 
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The  Grandest  Hero 

Duncan  watched  his  grandfather  as  he 
sat  motionless  by  the  window.  It  just 
wasn’t  fair,  the  boy  thought  wearily. 

The  old  man  stirred,  and  his  pale  blue 
eyes  fastened  on  his  grandson.  ^Tet’s 
see  now,  the  Queen’s  Birthday  Parade 
will  be  tomorrow?” 

'^Aye,  tomorrow.” 

'Tt  would  be  grand  to  be  there,”  the 
old  man  said  wistfully.  'Tt’s  been  a long 
time  since  I was  able  to  get  oot  and  see 
one.  To  hear  again  the  wild  skirl  o’  the 
bagpipes,  and  to  see  the  brave  Scots 
laddies  marching,  and  the  bonnie  kilts 

swinging ” The  words  stopped,  but 

not  before  Duncan  noted  the  sadness. 

'T  must  do  something,”  he  thought. 
''He’s  got  to  see  the  parade.  But  how?” 

Then  Duncan’s  heart  skipped  a beat. 
"I’ve  got  it!”  he  cried.  "A  motorcar!” 

The  old  man  stared  in  amazement  at 
the  boy.  "A  motorcar?  What  for?” 

"I’ll  go  doon  to  the  village  and  see 
Sandy  MacPhail.  He’s  the  presiding 
chairman  o’  the  Queen’s  Birthday  Parade. 
And  I’ll  say  to  him,  'Mister  MacPhail, 
a motorcar  if  ye  please  for  my  grand- 
father, Sergeant  Jock  Thompson  of  the 
42nd  Highlanders.  A soldier  of  the  king 
for  forty  years  from  India  to  Africa,  and 
him  lame  now  and  canna  see  the  parade 
imless  ye  get  a car  for  him.’  ” 

"Ye’ve  gone  daft,  Duncan,”  snapped 
the  old  man  angrily.  "Dinna  ye  under- 
stand there’s  nobody  in  the  village  has 
a motorcar,  and  even  if  someone  had, 
would  they  be  likely  to  lend  it  to  the 
likes  o’  me?” 

"Aye,  they  would,”  Duncan  fiercely 
cried,  "for  ye’re  the  grandest  hero  in 
the  Highlands,  that’s  why.  And  if  ye’ll 
be  excusing  me.  I’ll  be  on  my  way  to 
Sandy  MacPhail’s.” 


Later  that  afternoon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Queen’s  Birthday  Parade  gazed  un- 
easily at  the  determined  boy  who  sat  in 
the  chair  across  the  kitchen  from  him. 
"We’re  poor  people  here,”  he  muttered, 
"and  we’ve  no  motorcars.  And  so  I’m 
thinking  that  old  Jock  Thompson  will  no 
be  seeing  the  parade.”  He  got  up  and 
awkwardly  patted  Duncan’s  shoulder.  "I 
am  sorry,  lad,”  he  said  gruffly. 

There  was  a numbness  in  Duncan’s 
stomach  as  he  turned  to  go.  With  un- 
seeing eyes  he  groped  for  the  doorknob. 
He  stood  by  the  door,  unthinking,  for  a 
few  moments  before  he  became  aware 
that  Mr.  MacPhail  had  been  speaking. 

"...  and  I’ll  do  my  best,  Duncan.  . . . 
More  than  that  no  man  can  do.” 

The  boy  spun  around.  "Ye’ll  do  what, 
Mister  MacPhail?” 

"I  said  I’ll  do  my  best  to  arrange  for 
the  renting  of  the  motorcar  in  one  of  the 
nearby  towns.  It’ll  no  be  easy,  but ” 

Duncan  wanted  to  laugh  and  sing.  As 
for  the  chairman  of  the  Queen’s  Birth- 
day Parade,  he  shifted  his  feet  uneasily 
as  though  suddenly  aware  that  he  had 
said  something  that  should  have  required 
additional  thought.  But  before  he  could 
speak,  Duncan  had  poured  out  his  thanks 
and  rushed  off  to  tell  the  good  news  to 
his  grandfather. 

The  next  morning  when  Duncan  rose, 
the  mist  lay  thick  in  the  glen.  But  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  his  chores,  the 
mist  was  gone.  It  was  going  to  be  a 
glorious  day  for  the  parade! 

He  had  hardly  opened  the  door  of  the 
cottage  when  he  stopped,  amazed  at  the 
sight  that  met  his  eyes.  A gay  bonnet 
was  jauntily  cocked  on  his  grandfather’s 
head.  Over  his  shoulders  was  flung  a 
green-and-black  tartan  plaid,  and  on  his 
chest  was  a row  of  bright-colored  rib- 
bons and  medals. 
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Use:  After  page  285.  reactions  and  inner  drives  of  story  characters,  will  notice  several  interesting  Scottish  expressions.  From  “The  Grandest  Hero”  by  William  Mac- 

Skills:  Interpreting  picturesque  language  (Scot-  Directions:  Say,  “ ‘The  Grandest  Hero’  was  When  you  have  finished  reading,  write  your  an-  Kellar  in  Story  Parade.  Copyright,  1952,  by  Story 

tish  dialect);  using  context  clues  to  determine  written  by  William  MacKellar,  who  also  wrote  swers  to  the  question  at  the  bottom  of  page  61,”  Parade,  Inc.  Adapted  and  used  by  permission  of 

specific  word  meanings;  recognizing  emotional  ‘The  White  Heather.’  As  you  read  this  story,  you  the  author. 


''How  do  I look,  Duncan?”  The  old 
man  tried  to  sound  matter  of  fact,  but 
there  was  an  anxious  catch  in  his  voice. 

"Ye  look  grand,”  whispered  Duncan, 
his  heart  half  breaking  with  pride. 

His  grandfather  nodded  in  pleasure. 
"What  time  will  it  be  now,  Duncan?” 

The  boy  glanced  at  the  clock.  "Elev- 
en. They  should  be  here  soon.” 

Duncan  was  too  excited  to  eat,  too 
excited  for  anything  except  to  rush  to 
the  window  every  half  minute  to  see  if 
the  car  was  coming. 

Slowly  the  minutes  ticked  away.  Dun- 
can and  the  old  man  sat  very  silent  and 
waited.  The  ticking  of  the  clock  grew 
louder  and  louder  in  Duncan’s  ears. 

When  he  heard  the  solitary  boom  that 
announced  that  one  o’clock  was  here  and 
gone,  the  last  faint  flicker  of  hope  died 
in  the  boy’s  heart.  The  parade  had  be- 
gun at  twelve. 

"Och,  it’s  all  my  fault, ’’thought  Duncan 
miserably.  "I  should  never  have  led 
him  to  believe  he  would  see  the  parade.” 

Suddenly  the  old  man  looked  up,  star- 
tled. "Did  ye  hear  that,  Duncan?” 

Wonder ingly,  Duncan  listened.  At  first 
he  heard  nothing.  Then  far  away,  faint 
but  quite  clear,  came  the  unmistakable 
sound  of  bagpipes. 

"It’s  the  pipes,”  he  said  in  an  awed 
voice.  His  grandfather  nodded.  There 
was  a quiet  glory  in  the  old  man’s  eyes. 


Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  throb 
of  the  drums  and  the  shrill  wail  of  the 
pipes.  Suddenly,  around  the  turn  of  the 
little  country  road  that  ran  past  the 
cottage,  there  burst  a breath-taking  sight. 

Gallant  in  bright  Highland  finery,  their 
sporrans  swinging  rhythmically,  the  big- 
gest pipe  band  Duncan  had  ever  seen 
swept  around  the  corner.  Behind  them, 
in  perfect  formation,  came  a company  of 
the  42nd  Highlanders.  After  that  came 
a fife  band,  and  then  another  pipe  band, 
and  finally  all  the  important  people  of  the 
community.  At  the  end,  waving  his  red 
tam-o’-shanter,  came  Sandy  MacPhail 
himself!  On  his  usually  sober  face  was 
a grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

How  his  grandfather  got  to  his  feet 
Duncan  never  did  know.  He  had  never 
seen  him  stand  unaided.  But  there  Jock 
Thompson  stood,  straight  as  a poker. 
As  the  men  swept  past  and  the  captain 
snapped,  "Eyes  right!”  he  brought  his 
hand  up  stiffly  in  the  familiar  open-palm 
salute.  There  was  a look  in  his  eyes 
that  Duncan  had  never  seen  before. 

"Imagine  having  a parade  all  to  our- 
selves,” Duncan  heard  him  whisper  a 
moment  later,  "and  making  a reviewing 
stand  o’  this  hoose.  I canna  believe  it.” 

Dimcan  looked  at  him  proudly.  "It’s 
because  we’ve  got  the  grandest  hero  in 
the  Highlands  in  this  very  same  hoose, 
that’s  why.” 


What  do  these  words  or  expressions  mean? 

aye to  get  oot doon 

canna  see Ye’ve  gone  daft 

Dinna  ye  understand? the  likes  o’  me 

if  ye’ll  be  excusing  me 

brave  Scots  laddies no  be  seeing 

bonnie  kilts och hoose 
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How  Did  Kaatje  Feel? 


During  the  summer,  both  Kaatje  and 
Karel  went  to  visit  Kees  and  his  family 
on  their  barge,  which  was  then  carrying 
himdreds  of  small  cheeses  to  the  market 
in  a large  city.  When  the  barge  docked, 
Kaatje  and  Karel  were  amazed  to  see 
that  instead  of  carrying  the  cheeses  to 
shore,  the  bargemen  were  tossing  them 
to  ^ ^catchers’’  on  the  wharf. 

Kaatje  decided  to  try  tossing  cheeses 
herself.  With  her  mouth  set  in  a deter- 
mined line,  she  picked  up  a cheese  in 
each  hand. 

^'Try  just  one  the  first  time!’’  called 
Kees,  but  he  was  too  late.  Kaatje  threw 
the  round  golden  cheeses  with  all  her 
might.  Both  cheeses  plopped  into  the 
canal. 

As  she  watched  the  cheeses  sink  into 
the  water,  Kaatje  felt  about  the  same  as 
she  had  felt  when 

Juffrouw  Van  Hoorn  told  the  chil- 
dren to  stand  in  line  for  the  parade. 

she  was  hurriedly  trying  to  buy  the 

presents  for  Annetje  and  Frans. 

she  found  that  she  was  stranded  in 

Bloemen. 


2 

Kaatje  stood  by  the  rail  of  the  barge 
as  it  sailed  through  the  canals  on  its  way 
toward  Koopdam.  It  was  fascinating  to 
watch  the  land  slip  by.  In  the  canal, 
ducks  and  yellow  ducklings  were  gliding 
smoothly  along.  Every  now  and  then 
the  barge  would  pass  beneath  a draw- 
bridge. When  the  bridgekeeper  dangled 
a small  wooden  shoe  down  for  his  pay- 
ment, Kees’s  father  let  Kaatje  put  in  the 
coin.  The  day  was  such  a wonderful 
one  for  Kaatje  that  she  almost  wished 


the  trip  back  to  Koopdam  would  never 
end. 

When  Kaatje  said  good-bye  to  Kees  and 
his  parents,  the  boy’s  mother  said,  "We 
hope  you  can  come  aboard  again  during 
your  summer  vacation.” 

When  Kaatje  heard  this,  she  felt  about 
the  same  as  she  had  felt  when 

she  watched  her  soggy  packages 

floating  in  the  canal. 

she  and  Karel  started  on  their  trip 

to  the  flower  fair. 

she  decided  to  spend  her  guilders 

for  gifts  for  her  brother  and  sister. 


3 

Kees  and  his  family  came  to  spend 
the  Christmas  holiday  in  Kaatje’s  home 
in  Koopdam.  The  two  families  bedecked 
the  Christmas  tree  with  red  candles  and 
the  familiar  decorations  that  had  been 
carefully  saved  from  year  to  year.  On 
the  very  top  of  the  tree  Kees  placed  a 
little  blue-eyed  figure  with  blond  hair  and 
silvery  wings. 

"She  looks  like  Kaatje!”  Annetje  said, 
and  sturdy  little  Frans  nodded  his  head 
in  agreement. 

Later  in  the  evening  as  the  small,  soft 
lights  gleamed  with  steady  flames  from 
the  beautiful  Christmas  tree,  Kaatje  said, 
"This  is  one  of  the  nicest  times  of  all 
the  year!” 

Kaatje  felt  about  the  same  as  she  had 
when  

she  dressed  in  her  starched  white 

cap,  blue  bodice,  and  full  petticoats. 

she  found  that  she  could  spend  the 

night  on  Kees’s  family’s  barge. 

Karel  boasted  about  his  many  trips 

to  Bloemen. 
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Use:  After  page  300.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  & Com- 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  making  judg-  pany  from  All  the  Best  in  Holland  by  Sydney 
ments.  Clark.  Copyright,  1950,  1955,  1961,  by  Sydney 

Self-directing.  Clark. 


A Famous  Book 


Hans  Br inker,  or,  The  Silver  Skates, 
written  in  1865  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
has  probably  meant  more  to  Holland’s 
tourist  industry  than  all  the  handsomely 
illustrated  advertising  material  ever  pub- 
lished. For  almost  a century  it  has  had 
a strong  effect  on  people  who  have  trav- 
elled in  Holland  and  people  who  wished 
that  they  could. 

The  book  may  not  be  quite  so  familiar 
to  young  readers  of  today  as  it  was  to 
their  parents;  yet  its  indirect  effect  is 
important.  Because  of  this  book,  people 
the  world  over  know,  as  they  would  not 
have  known  from  more  serious  accounts, 
that  Hollanders  are  brave,  clever,  de- 
termined, and  '"different.”  People  every- 
where know  that  Holland  has  won  itself 
a place  in  a watery  earth  and  will  never 
give  it  up. 

Mrs.  Dodge’s  book  has  been  reprinted 
countless  times  and  translated  into  many 
languages.  It  became,  and  remains  to- 
day, a book  beloved  by  children  all  over 
the  world,  both  because  it  is  an  exciting 


story  and  because  it  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  childhood  in  Holland. 

In  her  book,  the  author  included  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  his- 
tory and  customs  of  the  people.  The 
plot  centres  about  two  mysteries  and  a 
contest  for  a wonderful  pair  of  silver 
skates.  What  people  remember  best, 
however,  is  something  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  plot. 

People  remember  a story  in  a school- 
book belonging  to  one  of  the  storybook 
children — a story  about  a gentle,  sunny- 
haired  boy,  the  son  of  a worker  on  the 
canals.  At  dusk  one  day  the  lad  saw 
in  the  dike  a tiny  hole  through  which  sea 
water  was  trickling.  Fearing  that  the 
hole  would  become  bigger  and  that  great 
torrents  of  salt  water  would  pour  over 
the  land,  the  boy  put  his  finger  in  the 
hole.  Heroically  he  held  it  there  all 
night  until  a passing  minister,  returning 
at  dawn  from  the  home  of  a sick  church 
member,  saw  him  and  took  his  place. 

It  seems  and  is  a bit  silly.  The  boy 
could  have  made  an  equally  good  dike 
plug  out  of  a single  twig  or  a handful  of 
leaves  or  grass,  but  millions  of  people 
have  been  filled  with  noble  thoughts  be- 
cause the  boy  "saved  Holland”  with  his 
finger.  This  little  story  in  Hans  Brinker 
has  made  a nation’s  struggle  with  the 
sea  a real  and  touching  thing  to  people 
of  faraway  lands. 


Check  the  statements  about  Hans  Brinker  that  you  think  are  true. 

It  has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  book  to  acquaint  people  with 

Holland  and  its  struggle  with  the  sea. 

The  main  plot  has  to  do  with  a boy  who  saved  his  country  by  holding  his 

finger  in  a hole  in  the  dike. 

It  was  published  by  owners  of  travel  companies  in  Holland  to  persuade 

people  to  visit  their  country. 

It  is  an  exciting  story  enjoyed  by  children  the  world  over. 

What  most  people  remember  best  about  the  book  is  a little  story  that  is 

not  connected  with  the  main  plot. 
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council 

foundation 

miserly 

sixpence 

quality 

apologetic 

excellence 

ember 

petticoat 

sprig 

spurted 

humiliation 


jauntily 

befall 

garlands 

soggiest 

heather  

handkerchief 

ambition 

unseemly 

disreputable 

occupant 

corduroys 

pshaw 


epoch 

instinctive 

respectfully 

rye 

gravity 

electricity 

archbishop 

megaphone 

finery 

wanderlust 

refunded 

reference 
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Use:  After  page  300.  hear  in  the  word  porcupine?  Write  the  number  3 self  and  write  the  number  of  syllables  you  hear 

Skill:  Auditory  perception  of  syllables.  on  the  dotted  line  in  the  box.  Complete  the  first  on  the  dotted  line  following  the  word.” 

Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  first  picture,  part  of  the  page  in  the  same  manner.  For  the 

Say,  “What  is  this?  How  many  syllables  do  you  lower  part  of  the  page,  say  each  word  to  your- 


Use:  After  page  309.  material);  making  inferences;  perceiving  rclation- 

Skills:  Comprehending  abbreviation,  word,  and  ships  (general-specific) ; generalizing, 
phrase  meaning  (using  an  index  in  locating  source  Self-directing. 


The  section  of  an  index  that  is  printed  below  is  like  those  found  in 
many  encyclopedias.  The  set  of  books  from  which  the  index  might  have 
been  taken  contains  one  volume  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
letter  after  each  heading  in  the  alphabetical  list  below  Puerto  Rico 
shows  in  which  volume  or  volumes  the  desired  information  can  be  found. 
The  numbers  tell  you  the  page  or  pages  to  look  for  in  that  volume. 
The  words  picture,  color  picture,  map,  or  table  indicate  where  illustrated 
material  on  a particular  subject  may  be  found. 

Read  each  question  below  the  index  and  decide  where  you  would  look 
first  to  try  to  find  the  answer.  Put  the  volume  letters  and  page  numbers 
on  the  dotted  lines.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


Puerto  Rico  (pwer'td  re^ko),  formerly  Porto 
Rico,  island  of  West  Indies,  transferred 
to  U.S.  by  Spain  in  1898;  3435  sq.  mi. 
(with  nearby  islets);  population  2,210,703; 
capital  San  Juan:  P-374-9,  map  N-361, 
pictures  P-374-9 
animals  P-375-6 

children  P-375-6,  color  pictures  P-375 
cities  P-379 

citizenship  of  natives  C-216,  P-375 
climate  P-374-5 
education  P-376 

What  implements  might  Pepe’s  father 
have  used  as  he  worked  on  the  sugar- 
cane plantation?  _ P"377  _ 

What  happened  to  the  forests  that  once 
covered  most  of  the  island?  

At  what  cities  are  the  bananas,  limes, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  loaded  for  ship- 
ment to  other  countries?  

What  does  the  flag  of  Puerto  Rico 
look  like? 

Why  do  Puerto  Ricans  eat  so  little 
meat?  

Where  could  you  find  a map  showing 
all  of  Puerto  Rico?  

Are  the  Puerto  Rican  people  allowed 
to  vote  for  the  officials  of  their  govern- 
ment?   

Why  do  the  plantation  owners  grow 
rice  on  terraced  ground?  


electric  power  P-375 
farming  P-377 

flag  F-267,  color  picture  F-263 

forests  P-376 

government  P-378 

history  P-376-7 ; U.S.  acquires  S-271 

hospitals  P-379 

language  P-375 

people  P-375;  how  the  people  live  P-375-6 
population  problem  P-375,  table  P-374 
products  P-376,  picture  P-375 
shelter  P-375,  377 

Why  do  many  of  the  natives  speak 
Spanish  instead  of  English?  

Do  the  houses  in  the  Puerto  Rican 
cities  have  adobe  walls  and  patios? 


Are  the  Puerto  Rican  schools  like 
those  in  Canada?  

Are  there  any  skyscrapers  in  the 
capital  city?  

Do  all  Puerto  Ricans  use  charcoal- 
burning stoves  and  kerosene  lanterns 
instead  of  electric  lights  and  stoves? 


What  animals  other  than  donkeys  Hke 
Tonto  are  used  by  the  farmers?  

Why  does  Puerto  Rico  have  a tem- 
perate climate  even  though  it  is  in  the 
torrid  zone?  

Who  discovered  Puerto  Rico?  
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The  feel,  the  sound,  and  the  sight  of 
a hurricane  are  terrifying.  The  whole 
earth  seems  to  be  alive,  to  shudder  and 
groan,  to  twist  and  struggle,  and  then  to 
lie  deathly  still. 

However,  these  terrifying  storms  al- 
ways give  advance  warnings.  A person 
who  has  experienced  one  hurricane  can 
detect  a new  one  coming.  He  can  see 
it.  He  can  feel  it.  Some  people  insist 
that  they  can  even  smell  an  approaching 
hurricane. 

People  on  the  seacoast  do  not  need 
to  look  at  the  sky  to  know  when  a hurri- 
cane is  approaching.  The  water  warns 
them  in  two  ways.  The  tide  is  unusually 
high;  and  huge,  racing  hurricane  waves 
appear  before  the  storm  strikes. 

At  the  same  time  there  will  probably 
be  advance  warnings  in  the  sky.  The 
first  hint  is  a change  in  the  hue  of  the 
light.  An  odd,  yellowish  haze  appears. 
Near  the  end  of  the  day  a vivid  red  sun- 
set may  be  noticed.  At  night  there  may 
be  a circle  around  the  moon. 

The  air  becomes  damp  and  extremely 
still.  There  is  definitely  a feeling  that 
something  is  going  to  happen.  The  an- 
imals, birds,  fish,  and  insects  are  keenly 
aware  of  this  change.  They  instinctively 
start  moving  toward  shelter. 


Another  unmistakable  warning  of  an 
approaching  hurricane  is  the  appearance 
of  light,  low,  racing  clouds  that  seem  to 
skim  the  treetops.  Light  rain  may  fall 
from  some  of  these  clouds.  Occasional 
sharp  gusts  of  wind  will  swirl  along, 
followed  by  periods  of  quiet. 

As  the  storm  draws  closer,  the  racing 
clouds  become  heavier,  the  periods  of 
sunlight  shorter.  The  haze  in  the  sky 
is  more  pronounced.  The  wind  begins 
to  blow  more  steadily,  increasing  both 
in  sound  and  fury.  Then  comes  the 
dreaded  monster  itself. 

When  the  full  force  of  the  hurricane 
sweeps  over  the  land,  the  whine  and  the 
sigh  and  the  whistle  of  the  wind  change 
to  a deep  roar  that  builds  up  to  frequent 
shrill  shrieks.  The  storm  lashes,  whips, 
and  drives  across  everything  in  its  path. 

The  sky  grows  darker,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  night  is  approaching,  though 
it  may  be  noon.  Rays  of  weird,  bluish- 
gray  light  break  through  occasionally. 
The  stinging  rain  seems  not  to  fall  but 
to  race  along  with  the  storm.  The  wind 
is  so  fierce  that  a person  facing  into  it 
cannot  breathe. 

The  wind  may  build  up  to  heights  of 
even  180  miles  an  hour.  Mingled  with 
the  roars  of  the  wind  and  of  the  seas 
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Use:  After  page  309.  specific);  forming  sensory  images;  memory  based  will  see  that  the  ideas  in  it  fall  under  two  main  From  “Coil  of  a Snake”  by  Hart  Stilwell.  Re- 

Skills:  Organizing  ideas  for  the  purpose  of  on  sensory  imagery.  headings.  Read  the  article;  then  complete  the  out-  printed  by  special  permission  from  Holiday,  copy- 
remembering; perceiving  relationships  (general-  Directions:  Say,  “As  you  read  this  article,  you  line  on  page  9.”  right  1949,  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 


Use:  After 316.  ~ ~ ~ sensory  images; ‘cbm"panhY^d  coiitrasfmg^<:;.->!i-  7 /luaptea  rroin  ruieen  Tears'  in  tne  wiias  or  ^ 7 , ■— 

Skills:  Identifying  elements  of  style;  interpreting  ent  authors’  treatment  of  the  same  subject).  Tanganyika”  by  A.  R.  Siedentopf  in  Travel.  - ' ' . ' 

picturesque  language;  ' forming  and  reacting  to  Self-directing.  Copyright,  1946,  by  Robert  M.  McBride  & Com- 

pany, Inc. 
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The  authors  of  the  paragraphs  below  use  different  ways  to  give  the 
same  information.  A is  from  a geography  book;  B is  from  a story.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  are  expressions  from  A,  After  each  one  write 
the  phrase  or  sentence  from  B that  gives  the  same  information. 


A 

Tanganyika  is  largely  highland  country, 
with  a low,  hot,  damp  coastal  region  of 
swamps  and  dense  tropical  forests.  Be- 
hind this  coastal  area  the  land  rises  and 
becomes  grassy.  Then  it  again  slopes 
down  to  two  huge  lakes.  Scattered  all 
through  the  country  are  high  mountains, 
most  of  which  are  long-dead  volcanoes. 
The  high  grasslands  are  fairly  cool  and 
have  plenty  of  rainfall,  while  the  lower 
grasslands  are  quite  dry.  The  lake  re- 
gion is  a great  deal  lower  and  hotter. 
Farther  inland  this  region  gradually  be- 
comes a broad  rain-forest  area.  The 
country  has  many  streams  and  rivers, 
but  none  are  useful  for  navigation.  The 
plains  and  jungles  are  full  of  big  game. 

swamps  and  dense  tropical  forests 


B 

Tanganyika  in  East  Africa  is  a land 
of  many  mountains,  which  the  night  frost 
covers  with  a white  blanket;  a land  of 
reed-choked  swamps  and  of  damp  and 
gloomy  jungle  forests  threaded  by  the 
numerous  trails  of  giant  animals.  It  is 
a land  of  vast,  grassy  plains  parched 
and  baked  in  the  dry  season  to  a dull 
brown  waste  and  dotted  with  scattered 
water  holes.  It  is  a land  of  streams 
and  creeks  that  are  menacing  torrents  in 
the  rainy  season  and  that  shrink  to 
nothing  in  the  long  dry  period.  Ashes 
from  volcanoes  dead  for  thousands  of 
years  have  been  changed  by  time  into 
rich  soil  from  which  the  finest  grass  has 
sprouted. 


high  mountains 


long-dead  volcanoes 


lower  grasslands  are  quite  dry. 


many  streams  and  rivers,  hut  none  are  useful  for  navigation 


jungles  are  full  of  big  game 
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wolf squirt seam pinch. 

lurk prince gram rung__ 

fimd cot ewes boo___ 

screw larch growl scorch 

rind mare singe tweet. 

drake oar spoil floe 


pea  cock 

house  hold 

buck  et 

ar  gue 

hurl  ling 

bod  ice 

chest  nut 

hob  nail 

raw  hide 

ex  pause 

tu  lip 

tor  rid 

out  rage 

mush  room 

Chi  nese 

fair  y 

cham  ois 

dor  mouse 

neph  ew 

chip  munk 

at,  ate,  dare,  car;  met,  eve,  herd;  in,  ride;  not,  old,  or;  toil,  loud;  cub,  pull,  rude,  mule 
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1.  appear  2.  appearance 

The  of  the  great  musician  was 

greeted  with  loud  applause.  He  bowed 

and  stated  that  he  was  happy  to for 

the  benefit  of  such  a worthy  cause. 

1.  attend  2.  attendance 

Matthew  pestered  his  mother  until  she 

gave  him  permission  to the  baseball 

game.  'T  suppose  we  should  help  build 
up  the at  these  events,”  she  said. 


1.  evident  2.  evidence 
After  the  presiding  judge  had  examined 

the , he  said,  "It  is that  this 

hijacking  was  the  work  of  an  experienced 
thief.” 

1.  observant  2.  observance 
"I  can  see  that  many  of  the  students 

taking  part  in  the of  the  holiday 

are  wearing  corduroy  trousers  and  plaid 
shirts,”  said  one bystander. 
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1.  assure  2.  assurance 

The  counsellor  tried  to Solomon 

that  the  midsummer  storm  was  over,  but 
the  child  was  not  calmed  by  his  

1.  insisted  2.  insistence 

At  the  supervisor’s  shy  Pierre 

agreed  to  recite  the  poem,  but  he on 

standing  beside  his  own  desk. 

1.  disturbed  2.  disturbance 

Albert  thought  he  heard  a during 

the  night.  The  next  morning  he  found 

that  someone  had the  bronze  tulip 

bulbs  that  he  had  left  on  the  porch. 

1.  resist  2.  resistance 

The  grizzly  bear  offered  no  to 

the  hunters.  He  was  too  weak  to  

1.  allow  2.  allowance 

Mrs.  Whittier  would  not Sam  to 

borrow  money  from  his  brother.  "If 

you  have  spent  your , you  will  have 

to  stay  at  home,”  she  said. 

1.  assist  2.  assistance 
Mrs.  Spinney  was  thankful  for  her 

neighbor’s  offer  of  "Just  rap  on 

the  window  when  the  movers  arrive,” 
Mrs.  Grogan  had  said,  "and  I’ll  be  glad 
to you  with  the  unpacking.” 


1.  excellent  2.  excellence 

After  the banquet,  the  agricultural 

secretary  awarded  the  emblems  and 
praised  the of  the  exhibits. 

1.  different  2.  difference 

The  only in  the  handkerchiefs  was 

the  design  in  one  corner.  Each  girl  had 
embroidered  a flower  on  hers. 

1.  ignorant  2.  ignorance 

"Oh,  Mother,”  wailed  Rosa.  "Ricardo 

is  the  most boy  in  the  school.  Today 

I was  utterly  humiliated  by  his ” 

1.  convenient  2.  convenience 

When  Jean  saw  how  the  furniture  had 
been  rearranged  for  her  , she  ex- 

claimed, "I  had  no  idea  this  old  kitchen 
could  be  made  into  such  a room!” 

1.  disobedient  2.  disobedience 

The boy  mournfully  watched  the 

parade.  Because  of  his  he  could 

not  join  in  the  fun. 

1.  confident  2.  confidence 

After  Dr.  Jones  had  gained  Nat’s 

by  talking  to  him,  he  injected  medicine 
into  Nat’s  arm.  "There,”  said  the  doctor 

with  a air.  "I  am  sure  that  this 

will  stop  the  cramps  in  your  legs.” 


The  words  ending  in  -ance  or  -ence  {name  describe)  something. 
The  words  ending  in  -ent  or  -ant  {name  describe)  something. 
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When  the  schoolmaster  told  Smiley 
and  Blue  about  the  boy  from  Brisbane, 
Smiley  exclaimed,  townie!’’ 

boy  from  the  capital  city  will 

make  it  interesting  around  here.” 

'"What’s  he  doing  in  this  place?” 

"I  hope  he  stays  long  enough  to 

become  my  friend.” 

"Strike  me  handsome!”  cried  Smiley 
when  Roy  stood  up.  "You’re  wearing 
shoes  and  socks  on  Saturday!” 

"I  wish  I could  wear  shoes  and 

socks  all  week  long.” 

"He  must  think  this  is  Sunday.” 

"Isn’t  that  just  like  a townie!” 

"Is  it  unlucky  to  wear  shoes  on  Sat- 
urday?” asked  Roy  politely. 

"What’s  so  unusual  about  wearing 

shoes  and  socks  on  Saturday?” 

"This  boy  looks  like  a good  friend 

to  have.” 

"Is  he  laughing  at  me?” 

When  Blue  asked  Roy  to  take  off  his 
shoes  and  socks,  Roy  replied  bluntly, 
"I  don’t  think  I will.” 

"I  like  to  wear  shoes  and  socks.” 

"The  soles  of  my  feet  are  not  tough 

enough  for  this  hot  sand.” 

"These  bushwhackers  can’t  tell  me 

what  to  do!” 

"No,  you  go  first,”  Roy  said.  "I ” 

He  broke  off  and  stared  in  apparent  hor- 
ror toward  the  schoolhouse  entrance. 
"Look!”  he  yelled.  "A  tiger  snake!” 

"Brisbane  never  had  animals  like 

this!” 

"So  he  thinks  he  can  trick  me!” 

"Why  don’t  the  boys  kill  it!” 


After  the  boys  had  taunted  Roy  about 
the  goanna,  Smiley  urged,  "Come  on. 
Kick  your  hat.” 

"I  can  hardly  wait  to  hear  him  yell.” 

"I  hope  I can  kick  the  hat  farther 

than  he  can.” 

"Imagine  him  thinking  a goanna 

is  a snake!”  r 

When  Smiley  heard  Roy’s  remark,  he 
sneered,  "You  couldn’t  jump  a horse 
over  a piece  of  cheese!” 

"He  can’t  even  sit  on  a horse!” 

"I’ll  bet  he  doesn’t  know  anything 

about  horses!” 

"He  surely  knows  a lot  of  things!” 

Roy  held  Puzzle  firmly  and  reached 
out  a hand.  "Up  behind  me,  Smiley!” 
he  screamed. 

"I  have  to  save  him!” 

"I’ll  show  this  smart  pipsqueak  that 

I can  do  something  well!” 

"I  hope  the  gate  will  stay  open.” 

As  Smiley  saw  the  willy-willy  reeling 
toward  them,  he  moaned,  "We’ll  never 
get  that  gate  open  in  time!” 

"Imagine  a townie  doing  this!” 

"What’s  this  booby  trying  to  do?” 

____  "I’m  scared.” 

Smiley,  who  had  dismounted,  reached 
up  a brown  hand  to  Roy.  "You’re  all 
right,”  he  said  earnestly.  "So  give  me 
your  hand,  mate.” 

"I  feel  silly  having  a townie  for  a 

cobber.” 

"I  was  certainly  mistaken  about 

townies!” 

"I  could  have  saved  my  own  life 

if  my  horse  hadn’t  bolted.” 
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Smiley  lounged  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  yawning  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  the  blazing  Australian  sunlight.  It  was  midafternoon,  and 
everything  seemed  stricken  into  stillness  by  the  heat.  Smiley’s 
real  name  was  William  Thomas  Greevins,  but  everyone  in  his  town 
called  him  by  his  nickname,  Smiley. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  ^'Smiley  and  the  Townie”  leads  you  to  think  that  the 
setting  of  the  story  will  be  a town  in  Australia,  that  it  is  the  middle  of  a hot 
afternoon,  and  that  the  main  character  is  probably  someone  called  Smiley. 

The  little  fishing  village  was  snuggled  between  the  sea  and 
the  rocky  plains  on  the  east  shore  of  Iceland.  It  had  some 
houses,  a church  with  a tower,  and  a general  store.  In  seven 
of  the  houses  lived  the  ten  school  children  of  the  village.  There 
were  a few  more  houses,  but  no  children  in  them — ^just  grown-ups. 


The  day  of  the  catastrophe  began  much  like  any  other.  Carlos 
watched  the  sunrise  paint  the  mountain  peaks  lavender  and  pink 
and  then  turn  the  roof  of  the  old  Spanish  church  to  gold.  Before 
the  day  was  over,  the  church  would  be  demolished,  the  yard 
around  it  strewn  with  wreckage.  But  now  the  only  thing  that 
disturbed  the  peaceful  scene  was  a frisky  little  breeze  rattling 
the  dry  pods  of  the  shaggy-shaggy  trees. 


Ben  chopped  wood  until  it  was  so  dark  that  he  could  hardly 
see  the  axe.  He  wanted  to  make  sure  that  there  would  be  a good 
warm  fire  for  the  arrival  of  his  cousin,  Joyce.  She  was  his  only 
cousin,  and  she  was  a real  city  girl  from  Montreal.  Ever  since 
the  arrival  of  his  uncle’s  letter,  Ben  had  been  the  proudest  boy  in 
the  Canadian  woods.  He  was  the  only  boy  in  the  logging  camp 
with  a city  cousin.  And  she  was  coming  tomorrow  for  a visit. 
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Use;  After  page  326.  meaning;  recognizing  connotations  or  denotations  countries  that  you  know  of  or  have  read  about  we  would  call  a person  who  lives  in  the  numbered 

Skills:  Perceiving  relationships  (place);  applying  of  words.  in  your  reader.  After  the  matching  numbers  at  country.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

understandings  of  word  structure;  strengthening  Directions:  “Look  at  the  map  of  the  world  on  the  top  of  the  page,  write  the  name  by  which 

memory  of  word  forms  based  on  association  of  this  page.  The  numbers  on  the  map  indicate  


Skills:  Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas; 
checking  validity  or  authenticity  of  ideas  gained 
from  reading. 


Would  you  like  to  see  goannas  sunning 
themselves  in  the  Australian  bush,  or 
a giraffe  drinking  at  an  African  water 
hole?  You  can  see  them  without  leaving 
your  own  country.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  visit  a natural  history  museum,  where 
these  scenes  and  many  more  like  them 
are  on  display.  You  may  be  startled 
by  the  lifelike  appearance  of  these  ex- 
hibits, or  habitat  groups. 

Explorers,  naturalists,  and  artists  work 
together  to  secure  specimens,  create  the 
proper  background  details,  and  mount 
and  arrange  the  scenes.  Every  feature 
must  be  correct.  In  addition,  each  habi- 
tat group  must  be  beautiful  and  tell  an 
exciting  true  story. 


The  antarctic  habitat  group  pictured 
shows  a colony  of  king  penguins  with 
several  leopard  seals  on  the  right  and 
a school  of  killer  whales  in  the  back- 
ground. The  leopard  seal  and  the  killer 
whale  are  the  only  natural  enemies  of  the 
full-grown  king  penguin. 

The  leopard  seal  grows  to  a length  of 
twelve  feet.  It  has  greenish-brown  fur 
with  black  or  yellow  markings.  Its 
powerful  teeth  are  useful  for  ripping  its 
prey  apart.  This  seal  feeds  on  fish  as 
well  as  on  penguins. 

The  killer  whale  is  a savage  animal 
that  attacks  many  forms  of  life  other  than 
the  penguin.  The  vicious  whales  some- 
times grow  to  be  thirty  feet  long. 
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After  you  have  read  the  article  and  studied  the  picture  of  the  habitat 
group,  mark  the  following  statements  T for  True  and  F for  False.  Then 
indicate  where  you  found  your  information  by  writing  A for  Article  or 
P for  Picture.  If  you  used  both  the  article  and  the  picture  for  your  in- 
formation, write  both  A and  P.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

_ __A__  Killer  whales  are  larger  than  leopard  seals. 


Penguins  walk  upright  without  using  their  front  flippers. 

The  penguin  has  many  natural  enemies. 

Penguin  is  the  only  food  eaten  by  killer  whales  and  leopard  seals. 

Penguins  and  leopard  seals  can  both  move  about  on  land. 


The  penguins  shown  live  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  leopard  seal  has  very  strong  teeth. 
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Animal  Clowns 

People  go  to  zoos  for  many  different 
reasons,  but  the  main  reason  is  simply 
to  enjoy  themselves.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom there  are  many  ' 'interesting  people” 
like  the  penguins  in  Edinburgh.  And 
every  zoo  has  its  share  of  animals  that 
love  to  play  the  clown  just  for  the  sake 
of  having  a good  time. 

Probably  the  most  diverting  creatures 
are  monkeys,  with  their  ability  to  mimic 
human  behavior.  A monkey  in  a zoo  in 
the  British  Isles  enjoyed  playing  tricks 
on  people.  He  put  a nut  on  the  ledge 
outside  his  cage.  Then  he  sat  with  his 
fingers  poked  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  pretending  that  he  couldn’t  reach 
the  nut.  Sooner  or  later,  some  helpful 
person  reached  out  with  an  umbrella  or 
cane  to  push  the  nut  into  the  cage.  The 
monkey  immediately  grabbed  the  cane 
or  umbrella  and  pulled  it  into  his  cage. 
The  astonished  person  had  to  call  the 
zookeeper  in  order  to  get  his  property 
back. 

The  greatest  show-offs,  of  course,  are 
parrots.  One  parrot  in  a zoo  was  kept 
chained  to  a stand  by  his  leg.  When- 
ever the  bird  felt  that  he  was  not  getting 
sufficient  attention,  he  would  "play  dead.” 
Horrified  visitors  would  see  him  hanging 


upside  down,  motionless,  suspended  by 
the  chain.  But  when  visitors  looked 
more  closely,  they  saw  that  the  clever 
bird  was  holding  on  to  the  chain  with 
one  foot. 

Then  there  was  the  pelican  that  loved 
to  show  off  with  a trick  for  anyone  who 
was  watching.  He  would  take  a stone 
in  his  beak  and  throw  it  high  into  the 
air.  As  it  came  down,  he  would  catch 
it  in  his  huge  beak.  Eventually,  though, 
this  bird  always  got  into  trouble.  Either 
the  stone  would  drop  onto  one  of  the 
other  pelicans  or  else  it  would  land  on 
the  pelican’s  own  head.  This  immediately 
stopped  the  game. 

A regular  visitor  to  another  zoo  was 
a small  boy  who  liked  to  feed  bread  to 
a certain  ostrich.  The  ostrich  looked 
forward  to  this  feeding  and  would  wait 
impatiently  while  the  boy  opened  a paper 
sack  and  brought  out  the  bread.  One 
day  the  boy  arrived  as  usual,  but  was 
slow  in  opening  the  sack  because  he  was 
busily  talking  to  a friend.  The  ostrich 
quickly  attracted  the  boy’s  attention  by 
snatching  off  the  yoimgster’s  cap  and 
giving  him  a sharp  rap  on  the  head  with 
its  beak.  Needless  to  add,  the  boy  was 
more  prompt  with  his  feeding  the  next 
time. 


Check  the  statements  below  that  best  give  the 
main  idea  of  the  article. 

People  enjoy  watching  animals  that  play  up  to  their  audiences. 

Animals  in  zoos  are  more  interesting  than  those  in  their  natural  surroimdings. 

All  animals  in  zoos  are  show-offs. 

It  is  dangerous  to  feed  the  animals  in  a zoo. 

Zoo  animals  have  many  different  ways  of  attracting  attention. 

Animals  seem  to  like  to  play  tricks  on  people. 

People  like  to  have  animals  play  jokes  on  them. 

Animals  must  be  trained  before  they  can  do  any  kind  of  trick. 

People  go  to  the  zoo  to  be  entertained. 
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Use:  After  page  331.  From  Every  Child’s  Booh  of  Animal  Wonders 

Skills;  Interpreting  main  ideas;  generalizing.  by  J.  Bentley  Aistrop.  Copyright,  1951,  by  Roy 
Self-directing.  Publishers.  Adapted  and  used  by  permission  of 

the  author. 


Use:  After  page  331. 

Skill:  Visual  scrutiny  of  word  form. 


Look  quickly  at  each  word  and  think  how  many  syllables  it 
contains.  Write  the  number  on  the  dotted  line. 


d 

z 


circumstance 

profitable 

vagabond  

intentional 

spectacular 

Susanna 

exhaustion 

buttercup 

positive 

innumerable 

Cinderella 

unanimous 

oppressive 

procession 

portfolio 

quantity 

passionate 

transplanting 

autograph 

ingredient 

cardinal 

reflection 

stalactite 

investigate 

profusion 
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evaporate 

stalagmite 

dismissal 

Victoria 

Annapolis 

commission 

wheelbarrow 

particularly 

discussion 

isolate 

demerit 

grimalkin 

bargaining 

emigrant 

mercury 

Hannibal 

refrigerate 

enclosure 

Rumpelstiltskin 

suspiciously 

manoeuvre 

promontory 

disreputable 

refugee  

Lebanon  


necessity 

merchandise 

muscular 

aristocrat 

security 

continental 

advantage 

miraculous 

inhabited 

innocently 

impressive 

occurrence 

collision 

loyalty 

melancholy  

entangle 

woebegone  

appreciate 

duplicate 

committee 

trans-Atlantic 

recommend 

military 

Alberta  ____ 
permanent 


The  sun  threw  long  shafts  of  light  on 
Mount  Olympus. 

rays  beams  plumes 

sheets  spurs  wedges 

Here  was  the  fabled  mountain  home 
of  the  ancient  gods  of  Greece. 

battered  hidden  imaginary 

high-vaxilted  lonesome  suspected 

Michael  and  Vasil  were  entranced  by 
the  scene. 

spellbound  enlarged  delighted 

affronted  conquered  impressed 

The  boys  began  the  ascent  of  a high 
cliff,  trudging  steadily  up  a narrow  path, 
tramping  wandering  sauntering 

whisking  plodding  shuffling 

Michael  lived  in  Athens  and  was  not 
used  to  mountain  heights. 

accustomed  resigned  adjusted 

credited  linked  tempted 

Mitso  the  shepherd  took  his  sheep  to 
graze  on  the  mountain  slopes. 

nibble  linger  drowse 

bleat  chew  pasture 

As  the  boys  stared  into  the  chasm,  a 
dozen  great,  ugly,  screeching  birds  rose 
into  the  air  from  the  lower  ledge, 
yelping  shrieking  squealing 

cluttering  threatening  squawking 

^'Do  you  call  that  heap  of  sticks  and 
branches  a nest?’’  exclaimed  Michael 
with  contempt. 

scornfully  balefully  cruelly 
enviously  jestingly  protestingly 


At  the  rim  of  the  chasm  Michael  went 
tumbling  out  into  space. 

hurtling  plummeting  lolling 

toppling  somersaulting  soaring 

The  panic-stricken  boy  landed  in  a 
vfflture’s  nest. 

cowardly  frightened  pitiful 

terrified  imfortunate  horrified 

Michael  grasped  at  a small,  weather- 
beaten pine  tree. 

irregular  stunted  scraggly 

jagged  blighted  lanky 

The  tumult  of  the  battle  between  the 
vultures  and  the  eagles  began  to  increase 
in  violence. 

commotion  uproar  debris 

confusion  frenzy  murmur 

Whirling,  the  vultures  hovered  above 
Michael,  all  claws  and  beaks. 

pivoting  zigzagging  fluttering 

slackening  prowling  sagging 

The  fierce  birds  rose  with  the  abrupt 
force  of  an  explosion  and  flew  off. 
unleashed  feeble  death-dealing 

sudden  seeping  unbridled 
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Michael  used  a series  of  niches  and 
protruding  rocks  to  pull  himself  to  safety, 
bloated  outthrust  jutting 

slanting  splintered  sunken 

Gregory  flashed  a broad  grin  at  his 
friend  as  he  said,  ^ 'Those  vultures  prob- 
ably mistook  you  for  one  of  themselves!” 
expression  smile  glare 

chin  hallo  pebble 
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Skills:  Recognizing  prefixes  as  meaning  units;  and  adapting  definitions  in  the  light  of  context, 
comprehending  phrase  and  sentence  meaning;  Self-directing. 
determining  meaning  of  derived  forms  that  may 


By  referring  to  the  glossary  of  this  Think-and-Do  Book  for  the 
meaning  of  the  prefixes,  you  should  be  able  to  determine  the  meaning 
of  the  italicized  words  on  this  page.  Read  each  sentence  and  decide 
what  the  italicized  word  means.  Then  rewrite  the  underlined  part  of 
the  sentence  without  using  the  italicized  form  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Ferris  rented  a semifurnished  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building. 


The  explorer  took  only  nonbreakable  dishes  with  him  on  the  expedition. 


As  Jason  packed  his  clothes  for  his  trans- Pacific  journey,  Stephen  admonished  him 
not  to  pack  the  trunk  too  full. 


The  trucks  belonging  to  the  highway  department  were  equipped  with  nonskid  tires. 


The  garage  for  the  apartment  was  in  the  basement,  and  the  furnace  room  was  in 
the  subbasement. 


The  turban  that  was  wound  around  Salim’s  head  semimuffled  the  roar  of  the  wind. 


The  region  had  been  without  rain  for  several  months;  the  water  in  all  the  ponds 
had  evaporated,  and  even  the  subsoil  was  dry  and  infertile. 


Many  people  think  that  comic  books  are  noneducational. 


The  semipolished  chunk  of  blue-tinted  fluorite  looked  like  a small  ice  cube. 


The  transpolar  flight  did  not  take  off  at  Los  Angeles. 


Mr.  Swanson  left  his  car  in  a space  adjoining  the  nonparking  area. 
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The  words  below  begin  with  the  letters  a,  he,  dis,  il,  im,  in,  ir,  out,  over, 
re,  un,  or  under.  Sometimes  these  letters  are  prefixes  added  to  a root  word 
that  you  know.  Sometimes  they  are  not  prefixes.  If  a word  is  made  up  of  a 
prefix  and  a root  word,  write  the  prefix  and  the  root  word  on  the  dotted  line. 
If  it  is  not,  leave  the  line  blank.  The  first  three  are  done  for  you. 


astray CL/  _ _ irrigation 

apologize irregular 

arouse CL/ iron 

astride ^ irresponsible  _ 

alas outfit 

bewitch outrage 

bedazzle outwit 

behave outweigh  ___ 

benefit overjoyed 

disagree overflow 

discussion overrate 

disbelief overbold 

disgust resume 

illegal recall 

illustrate refuge 

illuminate relish 

imagine resole 

impure L unfurl 

implement union 

impudent uniform 

imperfect unshaved 

infect undercrust  _ _ 

undergrowth 

underline 

underpass 


inconvenient 
ingredient- __ 
instinct 
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Use:  After  page  339. 

Skills:  Applying  understandings  of  word  struc- 
ture; recognizing  root  words  as  meaning  units. 


Use:  After  page  356. 
Skill:  Generalizing. 
Self-directing. 


Most  plants  get  food  through  their  roots,  but  a few  are  able 
to  obtain  additional  food  in  unusual  ways.  Four  examples  of 
this  strange  type  of  vegetation  are  given  below. 


1.  The  leaves  of  the  Venus’s-flytrap  are 
hinged  in  the  middle  and  edged  with  spiky 
teeth.  When  an  insect  lights  on  a leaf, 
the  two  parts  snap  shut.  As  the  teeth 
mesh  together,  they  form  a sheath  that 
holds  the  insect  tightly,  in  spite  of  its 
attempts  to  escape.  Then  a substance  in 
the  plant  dissolves  the  imprisoned  insect. 
When  the  leaf  opens  again  after  one  to 
three  weeks,  there  is  no  trace  of  the 
insect,  because  it  has  been  completely 
absorbed. 

2.  The  butter  wort  flourishes  in  damp 
places — near  brooks,  in  marshes,  or  in 
crannies  of  wet  rocks.  Its  soft,  broad 
leaves  grow  in  a cluster  close  to  the 
groimd.  They  are  covered  with  a glossy, 
sticky  substance  that  attracts  insects. 
When  an  insect  touches  a leaf,  the  edges 
of  the  leaf  curl  up  tight  and  crush  the 
insect,  which  the  plant  then  dissolves. 


3.  The  pitcher  plant  receives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  its  leaves  resemble 
pitchers.  Rain  water  and  a juice  from 
the  plant  collect  in  the  pitchers.  On  the 
inside  of  each  leaf  are  long,  bristly  hairs 
that  point  downward.  When  an  insect 
falls  into  the  pitcher,  the  steep  walls  and 
barrier  of  hairs  prevent  him  from  crawl- 
ing out.  The  insect  drowns,  and  its  body 
is  dissolved  and  absorbed.  Some  of  these 
plants  are  large  enough  to  catch  pigeons 
and  mice. 

4.  From  each  tiny  leaf  of  the  sundew 
grow  innumerable  short  bristles  ending 
in  knobs.  A sticky  liquid  covering  these 
knobs  attracts  insects.  When  an  insect 
touches  the  sticky  knobs,  the  hairs  close 
over  it.  Oddly  enough,  the  plant  uses 
only  as  many  hairs  as  are  needed  to 
hold  the  insect.  The  body  of  the  insect 
is  slowly  absorbed  by  the  plant. 


Using  the  information  above,  check  the  general  statements 
below  that  apply  to  all  the  plants. 


All  the  plants  obtain  part  of  their  food  from  animals. 

A gluey,  sticky  substance  is  found  in  all  the  plants. 

All  the  plants  dissolve  animals  and  absorb  them  in  liquid  form. 

____  All  the  plants  completely  enclose  their  prey  in  a trap. 

The  trap  in  all  the  plants  is  formed  by  or  is  a part  of  the  leaf. 
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The  Giants  of  the  Galapagos 


Which  are  the  oldest  living  animals 
in  the  world?  Naturalists  believe  they 
are  the  huge  tortoises  found  only  on  the 
Galapagos  Islands. 

The  Galapagos  are  a cluster  of  lonely, 
barren,  lava-rock  islands  jutting  out  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  six  hundred  miles  or 
so  due  west  of  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  moisture,  green 
vegetation  is  sparse  on  these  islands. 
Yet  they  are  the  home  of  many  strange 
animals  that  do  not  exist  anywhere  else 
on  earth.  The  most  famous  of  these  are 
the  enormous  tortoises,  called  galdpagos 
in  Spanish,  from  which  the  islands  get 
their  name. 

Some  of  these  huge  turtles  are  be- 
heved  to  be  from  two  hundred  to  four 
himdred  years  old.  The  largest  speci- 
mens weigh  about  four  hundred  pounds 
and  are  four  feet  long — big  enough  to 
carry  a grown  man  on  their  backs. 

As  the  giant  tortoises  force  their  way 
through  the  brush,  they  are  an  uncanny 
sight.  They  go  slowly  and  determinedly 
over  the  shrubs  and  cactuses  at  a top 
speed  of  one  fifth  of  a mile  an  hour. 
Their  movement  reminds  one  of  the  me- 
chanical action  of  a tank  forcing  its  way 


over  rough  ground.  They  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  sound;  even  when  a gun  is  fired 
behind  them,  they  do  not  respond.  But 
their  eyesight  is  keen.  The  moment  they 
spy  someone,  even  at  a distance,  they 
retreat  into  their  shells.  As  they  do  this, 
the  air  is  pressed  out  of  their  lungs  with 
an  odd  hissing  sound. 

Once,  long  ago,  these  strange  animals 
swarmed  over  the  islands.  Before  men 
came  there,  the  turtles  had  no  enemies. 
Their  neighbors,  the  big  land  and  sea 
iguanas,  were  vegetarians  that  munched 
seaweed  or  cactus  pads.  Other  animals 
inhabiting  the  area — sea  lions  and  seals, 
pelicans,  flamingos,  and  penguins — got 
their  food  from  the  sea. 

Then  man  began  visiting  the  islands. 
Whaling  ships  from  New  England  made 
a practice  of  stopping  at  the  islands  to 
make  repairs  or  get  provisions  of  fresh 
turtle  meat.  The  whalers  would  capture 
two  or  three  hundred  of  the  huge  tor- 
toises and  store  them  in  the  ship’s  hold. 
The  turtles  could  survive  as  long  as  a 
year  without  food  or  water,  thus  provid- 
ing the  crew  with  a continual  supply  of 
fresh  turtle  meat.  Enormous  numbers 
were  carried  away  from  the  islands  for 
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this  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 1811  and  1884,  more  that  sixteen 
thousand  were  taken  by  whalers.  No 
one  knows  how  many  thousands  more  of 
the  tortoises  were  carried  off  by  other 
visitors  to  the  islands  or  were  killed 
on  the  spot  for  the  valuable  oil  in  their 
bodies. 

An  even  greater  catastrophe  for  the 
tortoises,  however,  was  the  introduction 
of  other  creatures  that  preyed  on  them. 
The  rats,  dogs,  and  pigs  brought  to  the 
islands  by  man  increased  rapidly  and 
ate  the  turtle  eggs  and  the  soft-shelled 
young  animals.  On  some  of  the  islands 
the  giant  tortoises  have  completely  dis- 
appeared. Only  on  the  central  plateau 

Why  do  you  think  the  tortoises  of  the 
and  destroyed  by  men?  


of  Indefatigable  Island  and  on  one  other 
island  in  the  group  are  they  still  found 
in  large  numbers. 

Fortunately,  the  present  settlers  are 
eager  to  protect  the  turtles  and  other 
wildlife  on  the  islands.  Recently  efforts 
have  been  made  by  people  in  Ecuador 
and  the  United  States  to  have  some  of 
the  islands  declared  national  parks. 

The  giant  tortoises  of  the  Galapagos 
Islands  can  be  seen  on  display  in  some 
zoos.  They  seem  to  adjust  themselves 
quite  easily  to  life  in  captivity.  In  place 
of  their  customary  diet  of  cactus  pads  and 
mangrove  leaves,  they  have  learned  to 
relish  bananas  and  watermelons.  They 
are  never  ferocious. 

Galapagos  Islands  were  so  easily  captured 


Why  were  the  big  turtles  an  especially  good  source  of  fresh  meat  for  sailors  on 
long  voyages?  


Before  men  came  to  the  islands,  why  didn’t  other  animals  prey  upon  the  tortoise? 


Why  do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  idea  to  make  some  of  the  Galapagos  Islands 
a national  park? 


Do  you  think  the  Galapagos  Islands  would  be  a good  place  for  many  people  to  go 
to  live?  Give  reasons  for  your  answer.  
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Doug  remembered  a tale  he  had  once 
read  about  a lost  world 

The  heron  pecked  angrily  at  the  agile 
crabs  with  his  beak, 

Douglas  and  Randall  set  out  in  a row- 
boat for  Indefatigable  Island, 

The  pad  of  cactus  suppHed  moisture 
for  the  two  black  finches, 

When  Douglas  started  out  to  find  the 
wreck,  he  took  along  his  canteen, 

Beyond  the  cactus  plants  was  a slight 
rise  of  ground 

1.  which  had  been  filled  with  fresh  water. 

1.  which  was  long  and  stiletto-like. 

2.  that  was  still  inhabited  by  dinosaurs. 

3.  which  was  a half  mile  from  Academy 
Bay. 

2.  which  looked  like  English  sparrows 
with  long  beaks. 

3.  that  seemed  to  have  some  trees. 

The  sight  of  the  lizard  munching  sea- 
weed reassured  Doug, 

Halfway  around  the  lagoon  Douglas 
saw  some  big  coral-pink  birds 

The  two  crested  male  iguanas  were 
locked  in  combat  in  a level  spot 

The  flamingos  gathered  close  to  some 
mounds  

A bevy  of  smaller  iguanas  stared  at 
the  contestants  from  a pile  of  rocks 

The  faint  chirping  came  from  within 
the  egg, 

1.  that  lay  between  the  rocks. 

1.  that  were  wading  in  the  water. 

2.  who  had  been  afraid  of  the  ferocious- 
looking  creature. 

2.  which  had  been  cracked  still  more  by 
the  contortions  of  the  baby  bird. 

3.  that  overlooked  the  arena. 

3.  that  were  apparently  made  of  mud. 

Whole  platoons  of  crabs  were  feeding 
on  the  jetsam 

The  fast-approaching  darkness  brought 
panic  to  Doug, 

Doug  watched  the  movements  of  the 
pincer 

Douglas  reached  into  his  knapsack  for 
a biscuit  and  a piece  of  chocolate, 

The  creature  scurrying  toward  the  sea 
was  the  crab 

Douglas  put  his  hatchet  back  into  the 
sheath  when  he  realized  that  the  sounds 
were  made  by  his  cousin  Randall, 

1.  that  had  lost  its  pincer  during  the 
sparring. 

1.  which  he  had  saved  from  lunch. 

2.  that  had  been  washed  ashore. 

3.  that  no  longer  had  contact  with  its 

owner. 

2.  who  realized  he  could  never  cross 
the  crevices  in  the  rocks  at  night. 

3.  who  was  searching  for  him. 
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Strange  Australian  Animals 


Australia  holds  great  interest  for  those 
who  enjoy  studying  unusual  animals. 
Many  odd  creatures,  strangely  different 
from  those  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  inhabit  this  faraway  country. 

The  male  lyrebird  is  admired  for  his 
beautiful  tail  feathers.  When  he  carries 
his  tail  erect,  it  resembles  the  stringed 
musical  instrument  known  as  a lyre.  He 
is  a great  mimic  and  amuses  himself  by 
making  sounds  like  those  of  other  birds 
and  animials.  His  cries  can  be  heard 
distinctly  a half  mile  away. 

The  wombat  may  grow  nearly  four  feet 
long  and  weigh  eighty  pounds.  It  lives 
in  a burrow  in  the  ground  and  is  a fast 
digger.  It  lies  on  its  side  to  dig  and 
kicks  out  the  loosened  dirt.  The  nesting 
burrows  of  the  wombat  vary  greatly  in 
length,  but  some  have  been  explored  that 
were  a hundred  feet  long.  At  the  end 
of  each  burrow  is  a bark-filled  nest. 

A truly  puzzling  animal  of  Australia  is 
the  platypus,  or  duckbill.  It  has  fur — but 
it  also  has  a broad,  ducklike  bill.  Its 
young  are  fed  with  milk  from  the  mother’s 
body — but  it  lays  eggs!  The  platypus 
deposits  its  eggs  in  a reed  and  grass  nest 
in  a burrow  along  the  riverbank. 

One  of  queerest  of  all  the  animals 
is  the  echidna,  or  spiny  anteater.  It 
looks  something  like  a porcupine,  for  it 
has  short  yellowish  spines  on  its  head 
and  the  upper  part  of  its  body.  But  its 


head,  with  its  long  snout  or  beak,  is 
unlike  that  of  a porcupine.  The  echidna 
sleeps  in  the  daytime.  At  night  it  hunts 
for  nests  of  ants  to  lick  up  with  its  long, 
rough  tongue.  The  echidna  lays  eggs, 
too,  but  carries  them  in  its  pouch  until 
they  hatch. 

Naturalists  find  the  emu  of  Australia 
an  interesting  bird.  It  is  unable  to  fly 
because  of  its  undeveloped  wings,  but  it 
swims  well  and  can  run  at  speeds  of 
about  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The  emu 
used  to  be  quite  common,  but  now  only 
homesteaders  in  sparsely  settled  areas 
are  familiar  with  its  booming  voice. 

The  bowerbird  has  a strange  custom 
of  building  a "'playing  ground.”  The  male 
builds  a small  cabin  of  twigs.  Then  he 
surrounds  it  with  a tiny,  perfectly  kept 
lawn  of  moss.  He  decorates  the  cabin 
and  the  lawn  with  bright-colored  flowers, 
leaves,  and  berries.  As  soon  as  these 
become  faded,  the  bowerbird  replaces 
them  with  fresh  ones. 

The  most  lovable  of  all  the  animals  in 
Australia  is  the  gentle,  fluffy  koala.  The 
animal’s  absurd  little  face  always  looks 
confused  about  something.  When  it  is 
sad,  the  koala  weeps  and  uses  its  paws 
to  wipe  the  tears.  The  koala  seldom 
drinks  water.  It  gets  moisture  by  eating 
juicy  leaves.  The  mother  koala  carries 
her  baby  in  a pouch,  just  as  a mother 
kangaroo  carries  her  joey. 


1.  We  were  amazed  at  the  strange  sounds  that  came  from  the  lyrebird.  

2.  The  bowerbird  picked  the  gaily  colored  flower  and  flew  away  with  it.  

3.  The  mother  koala  always  carried  her  hefty  baby  by  the  scruff  of  its  neck. 

4.  The  emu  flew  across  the  tranquil  lagoon  to  reach  her  nest  in  the  tall  tree. 

5.  In  the  hot  midday  sun  we  saw  an  echidna  aggressively  attack  an  ant  hill. 

6.  The  reed  and  grass  nest  we  saw  on  the  riverbank  was  made  by  a platypus. 

7.  We  occasionally  found  a wombat’s  nest  in  the  fork  of  a tree.  
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All  of  the  animals  mentioned  on  this  page  are 
entry  words  either  in  the  glossary  of  the  new  People 
and  Progress  or  in  the  glossary  of  this  Think-and- 
Do  Book.  Use  the  information  in  these  glossaries 
to  answer  the  questions  below. 


1.  Why  doesn’t  the  glossary  show  the  size  of  the  bowerbird? 


2.  Which  animal  hves  in  trees — the  koala  or  the  duckbill?  

3.  Which  looks  more  like  a dog — a lynx  or  a hyena?  

4.  Which  is  larger — a house  finch  or  a lyrebird?  

5.  Which  has  the  larger  spread — the  tail  of  a lyrebird  or  the  tail  of  a peacock?  

6.  Could  an  echidna  move  about  easily  in  a cage  one  foot  square?  

7.  Which  of  these  have  webbed  feet — the  lynx,  the  teal,  the  duckbill?  

8.  Which  animal  has  no  tail — the  koala  or  the  raccoon?  

9.  Which  two  of  these  animals  are  nearly  the  same  size — the  wombat,  the  lynx, 

the  echidna?  

10.  Are  the  ears  of  the  wombat  and  the  koala  the  same  size?  

11.  Is  the  beak  of  the  duckbill  shaped  Hke  that  of  the  l3Tebird?  

1 

12.  Does  the  emu  have  the  same  number  of  toes  as  the  lyrebird?  

13.  Are  the  goriUa  and  chimpanzee  natives  of  Australia?  

Which  questions  could  you  answer  without  doing 
any  reading?  
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A Fish  Story 

Chuck  and  I were  loafing  by  a camp- 
fire high  in  the  moimtains  after  a day’s 
fishing.  As  we  looked  across  the  shim- 
mering lake,  we  saw  an  eighteen-inch 
rainbow  trout  leap  high  into  the  air. 

''How  do  you  suppose  they  keep  the 
lakes  in  this  wild  territory  stocked  with 
fish?”  Chuck  asked.  "Most  of  the  lakes 
are  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  any  settle- 
ment, and  the  only  way  to  reach  them 
is  over  rough,  steep  trails.” 

With  no  sensible  answer  coming  to 
mind,  I said  jokingly,  "Maybe  it  rains 
fish,”  and  then  forgot  about  the  matter. 

Next  morning  as  we  lay  in  the  sun 
after  a hasty  dip  in  the  lake,  we  heard 
the  lazy  drone  of  an  airplane.  Far  up 
above  us  the  plane  came  into  view,  a 
tiny  speck  in  the  sky.  In  a few  minutes 
it  was  gone  behind  a peak. 

We  had  hardly  relaxed  our  craning 
necks  when  we  heard  the  roar  of  the 
airplane  again.  Looking  up,  we  saw  the 
plane  reappear  over  the  peak,  swerve, 
and  then  barely  skim  the  tops  of  the  fir 
trees  that  encircled  the  lake. 

Surely  the  plane  would  crash  in  the 
lake!  We  watched  breathlessly,  but  the 
plane  levelled  out  close  to  the  water. 
When  it  was  halfway  across,  we  saw 
a foglike  spray  pour  from  the  belly  of 


the  plane.  Then  the  aircraft  streaked 
down  the  canyon  and  disappeared. 

In  the  falling  mist  we  saw  thousands 
of  tiny  objects,  glinting  like  bits  of  silver 
that  spread  out  in  a widening  cloud  to 
fall  spattering  into  the  lake. 

I looked  at  Chuck.  "You  see,  it  does 
rain  fish  in  these  lakes!” 

Because  Chuck  and  I are  conserva- 
tionists at  heart,  we  later  paid  a visit  to 
the  Provincial  Fish  and  Game  Depart- 
ment to  find  out  more  about  this  work. 

We  were  told  that,  when  a mountain 
lake  is  to  be  restocked  with  fish,  the 
two-  or  three-inch  fingerlings  are  rushed 
in  fish-tank  trucks  to  the  airport  from 
the  nearest  provincial  hatchery.  They 
are  transferred  by  buckets  to  a smaller 
tank  in  a plane,  and  the  pilot  takes  off 
with  his  ten  thousand  finny  passengers. 

Once  over  the  lake,  the  pilot  swoops 
low  and  pulls  a cord.  This  opens  a trap 
door  in  the  tank,  spilling  fifty  gallons  of 
water  and  thousands  of  tiny  trout. 

To  haul  fish  to  these  remote  lakes  on 
the  backs  of  pack  animals  would  require 
two  fuU  summers.  Using  the  airplane 
method,  the  actual  planting  of  a lake  can 
be  done  in  fifteen  minutes. 

When  Chuck  and  I say  that  we  saw 
it  rain  thousands  of  trout,  people  look 
at  us  in  disbelief.  But  this  is  one  fish 
story  that  is  true! 


1.  Why  does  the  Fish  and  Game  Department  stock  mountain  lakes? 


2.  Why  does  the  plane  carry  the  fish  in  water? 


3.  Why  does  the  pilot  swoop  so  close  to  the  lake? 


4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  using  an  airplane  for  this  work? 

5.  Why  are  such  small  fish  used  for  restocking?  
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First  Hunt 

His  father  said,  ''All  set,  boy?’’  and 
Joe  nodded,  picking  up  his  gun  with  awk- 
ward mittened  hands.  His  father  opened 
the  door,  and  they  went  out  into  the  cold 
dawn  together,  leaving  the  snug  security 
of  the  shack,  the  warmth  of  the  oil  stove, 
the  companionable  smell  of  bacon  and 
coffee. 

Not  that  Joe  had  eaten  much  breakfast. 
It  had  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  his  father, 
noticing  this,  had  said,  "Just  a touch  of 
buck  fever.  Son;  don’t  let  it  bother  you.” 
And  he  added  wistfully,  "Wish  I were 
your  age,  ready  to  shoot  my  first  duck. 
You’re  luckier  than  you  realize,  boy.” 

They  stood  for  a moment  in  front  of 
the  shack.  Ahead  of  them  was  only  flat- 
ness; not  a house,  not  a tree,  nothing  but 
the  vast  expanse  of  marsh  and  water  and 
sky.  Ordinarily  Joe  would  have  been 
pleased  by  the  arrangements  of  black 
and  gray  and  silver  that  met  his  eye. 
Ordinarily  he  would  have  tried  to  make 
a photographic  record  of  these  impres- 
sions. But  not  this  morning.  This  was 
the  solemn,  long-awaited  morning  when 
he  was  to  shoot  his  first  wild  duck. 

This  was  the  morning.  And  he  hated 
it,  had  hated  the  whole  idea  ever  since 
his  father  had  bought  him  a gun,  had 
taught  him  to  shoot,  had  promised  him 
a trip  to  this  island  in  the  bay. 

He  hated  it,  but  he  was  grimly  deter- 
mined to  go  through  with  it.  He  loved 
his  father  and  wanted  his  approval  more 
than  anything  in  the  world.  Joe  knew 
that  if  he  could  conduct  himself  properly 
this  morning,  he  would  get  it. 

He  thought  of  what  his  father  had  said 
to  his  mother  after  the  first  lesson  in 
shooting:  "You  know,  Martha,  Joe’s  got 
the  makings  of  a fine  wing  shot.  He’s 
got  control,  timing,  and  nerve.” 


They  came  to  the  blind,  a narrow  pit 
facing  the  bay.  In  it  was  a bench  for 
a gun  shelf,  nothing  else.  Joe  sat  down 
and  waited  as  his  father  waded  out  with 
an  armful  of  decoys  to  lure  the  birds. 
Far  down  the  bay  a string  of  ducks  went 
by,  outlined  against  the  sunrise.  Watch- 
ing them,  Joe  felt  his  stomach  constrict. 

To  ease  his  feeling  of  dread,  he  picked 
up  his  camera  and  took  a picture  of  his 
father  silhouetted  against  the  quicksilver 
water.  Feeling  guilty,  he  put  the  camera 
hastily  on  the  shelf  in  front  of  him  and 
picked  up  his  gun  again. 

His  father  returned  and  dropped  down 
beside  him,  boots  dripping,  hands  blue 
with  cold.  "Better  load  up.  Sometimes 
they’re  on  top  of  you  before  you  know  it. 
You  shoot  first,”  he  said,  "and  I’ll  back 
you  up  if  necessary.”  He  loaded  his 
own  gun,  closed  it  with  a snap.  "I’ve 
waited  a long  time  for  this  day,”  he  said 
happily.  "Just  the  two  of  us,  out  here 
on  the  marshes.  We ” 

He  broke  off,  leaning  forward.  "Look! 
There’s  a flight  now,  headed  this  way. 
They’ll  come  in  from  left  to  right,  against 
the  wind,  if  they  give  us  a shot  at  all. 
Keep  your  head  down;  I’ll  give  you  the 
word.” 

Joe  kept  his  head  down.  Behind  them 
the  sun  had  cleared  the  horizon,  flooding 
the  marshes  with  tawny  light.  He  could 
see  everything  with  an  almost  unbearable 
clearness:  his  father’s  face,  eager  and 
tense,  the  white  frost  on  the  gun  barrels. 
His  heart  was  thudding  wildly.  No,  he 
prayed,  don't  let  them  come.  Make  them 
stay  away,  please! 

But  they  kept  coming.  "Four  blacks,” 
his  father  whispered.  "Keep  still!” 

Joe  kept  still.  He  heard  the  whistle 
of  wings  as  the  flight  went  over,  swung 
wide,  began  to  circle.  "Get  set,”  Joe’s 
father  breathed.  "They’re  coming.” 
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Use;  After  page  384.  inner  drives  of  story  characters.  From  “First  Hunt”  by  Arthur  Gordon  in  This. 

Skills:  Recognizing  story  problem  and  plot  struc-  Self-directing.  Wee}{  Magazine.  Used  by  permission  of  This  Week. 

ture;  recognizing  emotional  reactions,  motives,  and  Magazine  and  the  author.  Copyright,  1955,  by 

United  Newspapers  Magazine  Corporation. 


In  they  came,  heads  raised  alertly, 
wings  spread  in  a proud  curve.  Light 
flashed  from  the  feathers  around  the 
leader’s  neck  and  glinted  on  his  breast. 
Down  dropped  his  bright  orange  feet, 
reaching  for  the  steel-colored  water. 

"'Now!”  roared  Joe’s  father,  jumping  to 
his  feet,  gun  ready.  "'Take  the  leader!” 

Joe  felt  his  body  obey.  He  stood  up, 
leaned  into  the  gun  the  way  his  father 
had  taught  him. 

In  the  same  instant,  the  ducks  saw  the 
gunners  and  flared  wildly.  Up  went  the 
leader  as  if  jerked  by  an  invisible  string. 
For  half  a second  he  hung  there,  poised 
against  wind  and  sun,  balanced  between 
life  and  death.  Now,  said  something  in 
Joe’s  brain,  now!  And  he  waited  for 
the  slam  of  the  explosion. 

But  it  didn’t  come.  Higher  still  went 
the  duck,  out  of  range,  out  of  sight. 

There  was  no  sound,  then,  except  the 
faint  rustle  of  the  grasses.  Joe  stood 
there,  gripping  his  gun. 

"'Well,”  his  father  said  at  last,  ''what 
happened?” 

The  boy  did  not  answer.  His  lips 
were  trembling. 

His  father  said,  in  the  same  controlled 
voice,  "Why  didn’t  you  shoot?” 

Joe  thumbed  back  the  safety  catch. 
He  stood  the  gun  carefully  in  the  corner 
of  the  blind.  "Because  they  were  so 
alive,”  he  said  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  sat  on  the  bench,  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  wept.  All  hope  he  had 
had  of  pleasing  his  father  was  gone.  He 
had  had  his  chance,  and  he  had  failed. 

Beside  him  his  father  crouched  sudden- 
ly. "Here  comes  a single.  Looks  like 
a pintail.  Let’s  try  again.” 

Joe  did  not  lower  his  hands.  "It’s 
no  use.  Dad.  I can’t.” 

"Hurry,”  his  father  said  roughly,  "or 
you’ll  miss  him  altogether.  Here!” 


Cold  metal  touched  Joe.  He  looked 
up  unbelieving.  His  father  was  offering 
him  the  camera.  "Quick,  here  he  comes. 
He  won’t  hang  around  all  day!” 

In  swept  the  big  pintail,  right  into  the 
decoys.  Joe’s  father  clapped  his  hands. 
The  splendid  bird  soared  upward.  One 
instant  he  was  there,  not  thirty  yards 
away,  feet  drawn  up,  head  raised,  wings 
beating.  Then  he  was  gone,  whistling 
like  a feathered  missile  downwind. 

Joe  lowered  the  camera.  "I  got  him!” 
His  face  was  beaming.  "I  got  him!” 

"Did  you?”  His  father’s  hand  touched 
his  shoulder.  "That’s  good.  There’ll  be 
others  along  soon;  you  can  get  all  sorts 
of  shots.”  He  hesitated,  and  Joe  saw 
that  there  was  no  disappointment  in  his 
eyes,  only  pride  and  sympathy  and  love. 
"It’s  OK,  Son.  I’ll  always  love  shooting. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  you  have  to.  At 
times  it  takes  just  as  much  courage  not 
to  do  a thing  as  to  do  it.  Think  you 
could  teach  me  to  work  that  gadget?” 

"Teach  you?”  Joe  felt  as  if  his  heart 
would  bmst  with  happiness.  There’s 
nothing  to  it.  Here,  I’ll  show  you—” 

Underline  the  sentence: 

that  first  tells  you  Joe  is  worrying 
about  a problem.  Put  1 beside  it. 

that  first  tells  you  definitely  what  the 
problem  is.  Put  2 beside  it. 

that  tells  you  Joe  thought  his  father 
did  not  approve  of  his  interest  in  photog- 
raphy. Put  3 beside  it. 

that  first  tells  you  Joe  failed  to  do 
what  his  father  expected  of  him.  Put  4 
beside  it. 

that  gives  you  the  first  hint  that  Joe’s 
father  may  have  begun  to  understand  his 
son’s  viewpoint.  Put  5 beside  it. 

Where  are  you  sure  of  the  father’s 
change  of  heart?  Underline  and  put  6 
beside  the  sentences  that  tell  you. 
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After  working  with  Professor  Howard,  Ron  Lincoln  learned 
that  many  careers  are  open  to  a young  man  interested  in  con- 
servation. The  article  below  discusses  some  of  these  careers. 
After  you  have  read  the  article,  fill  in  the  outline  with  the 
duties  that  go  with  the  various  kinds  of  jobs  available. 


If  the  exciting,  out-of-doors  life  of  a 
forest  ranger  appeals  to  you,  remember 
that  your  job  will  go  beyond  the  fighting 
of  disastrous  forest  fixes.  As  a forest 
conservationist  you  will  also  wage  a de- 
fensive war  against  hordes  of  tree-killing 
insects.  You  will  be  responsible  for  the 
removal  of  diseased  timber  that  might  in- 
fect a large  area.  You  will  be  in  charge 
of  reforestation  projects. 

Just  as  important  as  the  forester  is 
the  soil  conservationist.  Every  year 
millions  of  tons  of  fertile  soil  are  blown 
away  or  carried  away  as  silt  by  spring 
freshets  or  by  autumn  floods.  Much  of 
this  tragic  loss  can  be  prevented  by  dam- 
ming of  streams,  scientific  planting  of 
trees,  and  proper  use  of  land  to  arrest 
erosion.  As  a soil  conservationist,  you 
will  study  and  map  soil  areas  so  that 
farmers  will  know  what  regions  are  suit- 
able for  cultivation,  grazing,  or  forest 
land.  You  will  advise  farmers  on  the 
kinds  of  crops  to  plant  and  help  them 
with  land  problems — land  levelling,  strip 
ploughing,  terracing,  and  so  on. 

Fighting  to  preserve  the  forests  and 
soil  is  only  part  of  the  conservation  war, 
however.  There  is  also  a great  need 
for  conservation  of  wildlife. 

As  an  animal  conservationist,  your  job 
will  be  to  protect  game  from  reckless 
hunters,  to  seek  to  increase  the  number 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  and  to  curb  the 
destruction  done  by  such  animals  as  coy- 
otes, wolves,  and  even  rabbits. 

If  you  decide  to  become  an  expert  on 
fish  life,  you  can  work  on  restocking  of 
lakes  and  streams.  You  will  also  see 


to  it  that  these  waters  are  kept  pure  so 
that  fish  will  not  be  poisoned  and  die. 

You  might  also  become  the  kind  of 
animal  conservationist  who  studies  the 
habits  and  diseases  of  birds.  One  of 
his  jobs  is  to  protect  the  birds  that  de- 
vour harmful  insects.  Or,  if  insects  are 
your  particular  interest,  you  might  learn 
how  to  control  those  that  do  damage  and 
foster  those,  like  the  bee  and  the  silk- 
worm, that  are  valuable  to  man. 

I.  Forest  conservationist 

A.  

B.  

C.  

D.  


II.  Soil  conservationist 


III.  Animal  conservationist 

A.  .... 

B*  


C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 
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Use:  After  page  384. 

Skill:  Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas. 
Self -DIRECTING. 


Skills:  Applying  understandings  of  accent;  audi- 
tory perception  of  accent;  auditory  perception  of 
vowel  sounds  in  accented  syllables. 


Each  word  below  has  two  accents — a primary  accent  and  a secondary 
accent.  The  secondary  accent  in  these  words  falls  on  either  the  first  or 
second  syllable.  Mark  the  primary  and  secondary  accent  in  each  of  the 
words.  Then  find  the  key  word  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  has  the  same 
vowel  sound  that  you  hear  in  the  syllable  with  the  primary  accent.  Write 
the  key  word  on  the  dotted  line.  The  first  two  are  done  for  you. 


ag'ri  cul'tur  al._  

a pol  0 get  ic _ 

i mag'i  na'tion 5^^^- 

Ath  a bas  ca. 

pa  tri  ot  ic  _ 

_ . _ _ _ dis  ap  point  ment 

rep  re  sent 

__  _ kangaroo  ___  

veg  e ta  tion  . _ 

in  ter  rup  tion  

sat  is  fac  to  ry 

scientific  

en  er  get  ic 

hu  mil  i a tion  

ap  pli  ca  tion 

_ _ _ _ lo  CO  mo  tive  

hor  i zon  tal  _____ 

_ des  per  a tion 

re  spon  si  bil  i ty  . 

0 ver  whelm  

Manitoba 

auto  mat  ic  

hes  i ta  tion_  _ 

undula  tion _ 

man  u fac  ture  _ _ 

Assiniboia _____ 

ex  ag  ger  a tion  __  _. 

indistinct  __  __  

con  sci  en  tious__  _ 

veg  e tar  i an_  _ 

visibility  _ __  

mu  nic  i pal  ity  _ 

s sub  ter  ra  ne  an  _ _ 

c 

_ ad  mi  ra  tion  _ 

§ 

a in  stru  men  tal  

a, 

indefatigable  __  __  

s|  telescopic 

§ ^ 

ricochet  _ __  

CJ  ^ 

s’S  possibility _ __ 

B c 

___  disbelief  __  _ _ 

o c cel  e bra  tion 

C ■" 

math  e mat  ics__  _ __  

a § hip  po  pot  a mus 

cul  ti  va  tion 

hat,  age,  care,  far;  let,  equal,  term;  it,  ice;  hot,  open,  order;  oil,  out;  cup,  put,  riile,  use 
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'*It  Talks’’  is  a selection  from  the  book  Mr,  Bell  Invents  the  Telephone. 
The  selection  below  is  from  the  book  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil.  Both  books 
describe  the  same  incident,  but  because  they  are  biographies  told  in  story 
form,  they  differ  in  small  details.  Each  author  has  added  conversation  and 
used  her  imagination  to  fill  in  the  story.  Check  the  facts  that  are  the  same 
in  both  selections. 


Dom  Pedro  Visits  the  United  States 

On  April  15,  1876,  His  Majesty,  Dom 
Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  began  his  trip 
through  the  United  States.  To  avoid 
recognition  and  have  more  time  for  sight- 
seeing, he  dressed  as  an  ordinary  tourist. 

Boston  delighted  him  more  than  any 
other  city.  He  spent  a good  deal  of  time 
at  the  Old  South  Church,  the  City  School 
for  the  Deaf,  and  the  Fire  Department. 
His  Majesty  also  expressed  a desire  to 
become  a student  at  Harvard  University, 
which  he  thought  had  an  air  of  the  old 
world  about  it. 

From  Massachusetts  the  emperor  and 
his  wife  went  to  Philadelphia.  There 
Dom  Pedro  opened  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition by  pulling  a lever  that  started  a 
thousand  wheels  turning  in  Machinery 
Hall.  At  the  exposition  he  met  Bell,  and, 
in  effect,  the  following  scene  took  place: 

Dom  Pedro,  without  telling  who  he  is: 
^'How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Bell?  What  is 
this  apparatus  you  are  exhibiting?” 

Mr.  Bell,  delighted  to  have  his  latest 
invention  attract  some  attention:  '^A  little 


machine  that  talks.  Sir.  Just  keep  it 
against  your  ear  and  wait.”  (Mr.  Bell 
hands  the  emperor  a small  cup-shaped 
object  attached  to  a long  wire.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  is  a similar  object 
with  which  Mr.  Bell  disappears.  The 
emperor  holds  the  object  against  his  ear 
and  waits.  Nothing  happens  for  a time.) 

Dom  Pedro,  suddenly,  with  the  object 
still  against  his  ear:  "'Great  heavens! 
It  is  speaking!” 

The  voice:  "Listen!”  Then:  "You  are 
listening.  Sir,  to  a telephone.  Before 
long  a telephone  will  be  a necessity  in 
every  home.” 

Dom  Pedro,  laying  down  the  earpiece 
and  rushing  in  search  of  Mr.  Bell,  finds 
him,  introduces  himself,  and  cries  out  with 
excitement:  "This!  This  telephone  thing 
is  superb!  Mr.  Bell,  I congratulate  you! 
Let  me  assure  you  that  when  your  in- 
vention is  on  the  market,  I will  install 
scores  of  telephones  in  Brazil!” 

This  encounter  on  June  25  was  fol- 
lowed by  a Fourth  of  July  celebration, 
after  which  His  Majesty’s  stay  in  the 
United  States  drew  to  an  end. 


The  emperor  of  Brazil  visited  the  United  States  in  1876. 

Mr.  Bell  had  talked  to  Dom  Pedro  in  Boston. 

At  Dom  Pedro’s  insistence,  the  committee  of  judges  examined  the  telephone. 

Bell  left  Dom  Pedro’s  side  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  invention. 

After  the  test,  Dom  Pedro  introduced  himself  to  Bell  and  congratulated  him. 

Dom  Pedro  was  enthusiastic  over  the  invention. 

Dom  Pedro  ofiicially  opened  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia. 

Bostonians  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  saw  Dom  Pedro. 

Willie  Hubbard  helped  his  friend  Aleck  Bell  to  demonstrate  the  telephone  in 

the  East  Gallery  of  the  exhibition  hall. 
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Use:  After  page  392.  ments  and  drawing  conclusions;  checking  validity  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd,  Mead  & Com- 

Skills:  Comparing  and  contrasting  (difference  in  or  authenticity  of  ideas  gained  in  reading.  pany  from  Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  by  Mildred  Criss 

authors  treatment  of  same  facts) ; making  judg-  Self-directing.  Copyright,  1945,  by  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  Inc! 


Skill:  Comparing'  and  contrasting.  using  sucli  terms  as  transmitter  and  receiver.  Point  telephones  were  put  into  use,  a centrally  located  phones  pictured  and  then  answer  each  question 

Directions:  Call  attention  to  the  pictures  at  the  out  that  a central  office  with  operators  was  not  office  where  calls  could  be  connected  with  the  by  writing  the  correct  number  or  numbers, 

top  of  the  page  and  have  the  first  paragraph  read.  needed  as  long  as  there  were  only  two  telephones  desired  line  was  necessary.  Have  the  second  para- 


The  telephone  that  was 
displayed  at  the  Centennial 
looked  like  this. 

The  pictures  below  show 
the  development  of  the  tele- 
phone since  the  time  of  the 
Philadelphia  Exposition. 


1 

This  wooden  box  model 
had  two  instruments,  one 
for  listening  and  one  for 
talking.  The  user  turned  a 
hand  crank  on  the  front  of 
the  box  below  the  bells  to 
get  the  operator  and  then 
told  the  operator  the  desired 
number. 


2 

This  wooden  wall  model 
had  a mouthpiece  and  a re- 
ceiver. The  batteries  were 
enclosed  in  the  box,  and  the 
bells  were  attached  to  the 
outside.  The  user  signalled 
the  operator  by  turning  a 
crank  on  the  outside  of  the 
box. 


3 

In  this  wooden  wall  model 
the  batteries  were  enclosed 
in  the  box  to  which  the  re- 
ceiver was  attached.  The 
bells  were  on  the  outside 
of  the  box.  The  user  lifted 
the  receiver  to  signal  the 
operator  and  then  gave  the 
desired  number. 


5 

This  hard-rubber  hand 
telephone  has  a bar  with  a 
receiver  at  one  end  and  a 
mouthpiece  at  the  other  end. 
The  user  signals  the  op- 
erator by  lifting  the  bar 
and  then  gives  the  number 
wanted.  The  bell  and  bat- 
teries are  enclosed  in  a box 
on  the  wall. 


In  which  models  are  the  receiver  and 
mouthpiece  held  in  one  hand? 

Which  models  have  visible  bells? 

Which  models  can  be  used  on  shelves, 
desks,  or  tables? 


4 

This  desk  or  table  model 
is  made  of  hard  rubber. 
The  user  lifts  the  receiver 
to  get  the  operator  and  then 
asks  for  the  desired  num- 
ber. The  bells  and  bat- 
teries are  enclosed  in  a 
separate  box  attached  to 
the  wall  of  a room. 


6 

This  modern  plastic  tele- 
phone has  the  bell  and  bat- 
teries enclosed  in  the  base. 
The  user  makes  local  calls 
by  dialling  the  desired  num- 
ber on  the  movable  plate  on 
the  front. 


In  which  models  does  the  user  signal 
the  operator  by  turning  a crank? 

Which  are  mounted  on  walls? 

In  which  model  is  the  user  entirely 
responsible  for  wrong  numbers? 
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In  1907  there  were  21,455  telephones  in  use  in 
the  city  of  Toronto.  Three  years  later  the  number 
had  increased  to  32,671. 

The  pictograph  below  shows  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  telephones  in  Toronto  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  from  1910  to  1960.  Each  telephone 
stands  for  20,000  telephones.  The  number  of 
telephones  for  each  year  is  shown  to  the  nearest 
10,000. 


1920 

1925 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1945 


1.  About  how  many  telephones  were  in  use  in  1915?  

2.  The  number  of  telephones  increased  steadily  up  until  which  year?  

3.  Which  date  does  not  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  telephones  compared  with 

the  date  five  years  before?  

4.  Does  the  number  of  telephones  in  use  still  appear  to  be  increasing?  
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In  each  word  below  there  is  a clue  to  both 
accent  and  syllable  division.  Show  how  the  word 
divides  and  mark  the  accented  syllable.  The 
first  two  are  marked  for  you. 


p 0 m'  m e 1 

tackle 

pardoning 

for 

b i d'  d e n 

controllin 

g 

seclude 

b 1 u 

b b e r 

flattering 

restrain 

d r a 

g g 1 e 

retain 

acclaim 

pro 

p 0 s a 1 

fossil 

impose 

s p e 

c k 1 e 

eddy 

scuffle 

i n d 

e e d 

twitter 

attain 

0 b s 

truction 

propeller 

exhale 

p r e 

cede 

amble 

referring 

j 0 g 

g 1 e 

abiding 

exploding 

m u 

t t 0 n 

nuzzle 

defeat 

t r a 

nsmitter 

rebellion 

reception 

callous 

rocket 

despise 

jumble 

despite 

puddle 

for 

getting 

crackle 

detain 

n i c 

k e 1 

transferri 

n g 

confiding 

shatter 

stammer 

tussle 

f 0 s 

t e r i n g 

huddle 

promotion 

stubble 

conventio 

n 

entreat 

funnel 

excelling 

accusing 

p a ( 

c k a g e 

cackle 

attire 
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The  paragraphs  below  tell  of  events  that  occurred  in 
the  story  Wizard  of  the  Air.” 

Put  M in  front  of  the  paragraph  if  you  think  it  deals 
chiefly  with  Marconi’s  character. 

Put  W if  you  think  it  deals  chiefly  with  an  important 
step  in  the  development  of  the  wireless. 

Put  both  M and  W if  you  think  the  paragraph  reveals 
something  about  Marconi  the  man  and  also  deals  with  a 
step  in  the  development  of  the  wireless. 


The  twenty-year-old  Guglielmo  went 

off  dutifully  to  spend  the  summer  of  1894 
in  the  mountains  of  northern  Italy  with 
his  brother  Luigi.  But  he  took  along 
the  scientific  books  and  journals  that  he 
loved. 

Marconi  took  a deep  breath  and 

carefully  reread  the  long  article.  Why 
had  Hertz  experimented  no  further?  If 
sparks  could  be  transmitted  from  an  ex- 
citer to  a coherer  through  the  air  with 
no  connecting  wire,  surely  messages  could 
be  transmitted  through  the  air  in  a 
similar  manner. 


'^Acting  effectively,  perhaps,  but 

not  progressing,”  Marconi  said.  ''Two 
hundred  and  fifty  watts  of  battery-sup- 
plied power  is  no  longer  enough.  We  need 
a permanent  power  station  capable  of 
producing  twenty-five  thousand  watts.” 

A receiving  set  located  in  an  Irish 

town  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
away  was  tuned  to  pick  up  the  signal. 
The  waves  coming  from  the  English 
station  were  so  powerful  that  the  coherer 
rattled.  Again  and  again  Marconi  tested 
the  waves,  always  with  the  same  mirac- 
ulous results. 


With  a sigh  the  signora  gave  her 

son  permission  to  use  the  attic.  Day 
after  day  she  watched  him  disappear  in- 
to his  workshop.  She  worried  because 
her  son  ate  irregularly  and  slept  very 
little.  Yet  she  did  not  interfere. 


In  Newfoundland,  Marconi,  Kemp, 

and  another  assistant  attempted  trans- 
Atlantic  communication.  After  impacking 
their  numerous  bulky  boxes  in  Cabot 
Tower,  which  was  to  be  their  station, 
they  began  the  preliminary  work. 


With  his  father’s  approval  Marconi 

set  out  to  produce  electric  waves  that 
would  travel  greater  distances.  To  achieve 
this,  he  invented  two  devices  now  called 
an  aerial  and  a ground.  He  next  sub- 
stituted a telegraph  key  for  the  switch 
on  the  exciter.  Then  with  the  help  of 
his  brother  Alfonso,  Guglielmo  made  an- 
other test. 


Early  on  Thursday  everything  was 

ready.  At  last  Marconi  walked  across 
the  room.  With  deliberate  movements  he 
lifted  the  telephone  receiver  that  he  had 
connected  to  the  coherer  and  put  it  to 
his  ear.  His  two  assistants  watched  his 
intent  expression.  They  could  not  tell 
whether  the  signal  was  coming  through. 
Marconi’s  face  gave  no  clue. 
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Use:  After  page  403.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Julian  Messner,  Inc., 

Skills:  Interpreting  main  ideas;  making  judg-  from  MARCONI,  Pioneer  of  Radio  by  Douglas 

Coe;  Copyright,  1943,  by  Samuel  Epstein. 


Skills:"  Developing  understanding  ot  language'  tdrmed  trom  people's  names.  For  instance, ^the  or  nickname  ot  each  ot  the ^^ebple  mentioned  on  ^ it  on  the  dotted  line  below  the  paragraph.  You 

growth  and  change;  interpreting  ideas  implied  raincoat  known  as  a mackintosh  was  named  for  this  page.  Read  each  paragraph  and  see  if  you  can  may  use  your  dictionary  to  find  the  correct  spelling 

but  not  directly  stated.  Charles  Mackintosh,  who  invented  it.  A word  or  think  of  the  word  or  expression  that  has  been  of  the  words.” 


John  Mercer  was  a dealer  in  cloth 
who  lived  in  England  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  In  1844  he  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  a chemical  process 
that  gave  a lustre  to  cotton  cloth.  This 
process  is  still  used  today  to  give  added 
beauty  and  strength  to  materials  made 
of  cotton. 


In  1811,  John  McIntosh  bought  a farm 
in  Matilda  Township,  Ontario.  While 
clearing  it,  he  found  and  transplanted 
several  apple  trees.  The  delicious  red 
apples  from  one  of  these  trees  soon  be- 
came famous  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  variety  developed  from  it  is  now 
grown  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 


Gabriel  Fahrenheit  was  a German 
scientist  born  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Fahrenheit  made  scientific  instruments 
for  a living  and  was  the  discoverer  of 
many  ways  to  improve  the  thermometer. 
He  was  the  first  man  to  use  mercury  as 
the  liquid  in  thermometers. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  is  best  known  as 
the  twenty-sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  also  won  fame  as  a sol- 
dier, author,  naturalist,  and  explorer. 
He  was  affectionately  known  as  ' 'Teddy.’’ 
He  loved  the  outdoors  and  was  especially 
interested  in  animals.  He  spent  several 
years  on  a ranch  in  the  West,  where 
he  studied  grizzly  bears  and  other 
Rocky  Mountain  animals. 


An  Italian  scientist  named  Alessandro 
Volta  was  one  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
the  realm  of  electricity.  He  worked  with 
other  scientists  of  his  day  in  making  new 
types  of  electrical  machines.  In  1801  the 
French  government  awarded  him  a gold 
medal  in  recognition  of  his  work. 


Louis  Pasteur,  who  was  born  in  France 
in  1822,  was  a great  scientist  and  human 
benefactor.  One  of  his  greatest  contri- 
butions to  mankind  was  the  development 
of  a process  for  making  milk  safe  to  drink. 


Dr.  Alexander  Garden,  an  American 
naturalist,  lived  in  South  Carolina  in  the 
1700’s.  He  was  particularly  interested 
in  studying  the  flowers  of  the  southern 
states.  A fragrant  white  flower  with 
waxy  petals  and  evergreen  leaves  was 
named  for  Dr.  Garden. 


Jean  Nicot  was  a French  statesman 
who  was  sent  to  Portugal  in  1559.  While 
there  he  obtained  some  seeds  of  a wild 
tobacco  plant  that  had  been  brought  from 
Florida.  He  introduced  this  plant  into 
France  in  1560. 


Antoine  Joseph  Sax  was  a maker  of 
musical  instruments.  He  was  born  in 
Belgium  but  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
Paris.  In  1846  he  invented  a new  kind 
of  instrument.  It  was  made  of  metal  and 
had  a clarinet  mouthpiece. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Sir  William  Osier’s 
outstanding  ability  and  personality.  The  following  para- 
graphs reveal  something  of  his  sense  of  fun  and  humor  and 
of  his  strength  of  character. 

On  the  line  beside  each  paragraph,  write  F if  you  think 
the  paragraph  reveals  Osier’s  sense  of  fun,  C if  it  reveals  his 
strength  of  character,  and  F and  C if  it  reveals  both  his 
strength  of  character  and  sense  of  fun. 


Because  Osier  was  grateful  to  his 

brothers  for  the  money  they  had  given 
him  to  study  abroad,  he  tried  to  live  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  He  shared  a room 
with  another  student,  lived  for  the  most 
part  on  bread  and  cheese,  wore  mended 
shoes  and  patched  trousers.  But  he  did 
not  care  how  shabby  he  looked  or  what 
people  thought.  He  was  doing  what  he 
wanted  to  do — studying  medicine. 


William  Osier’s  laboratory  at  McGill 

University  was  in  a small,  poorly-built 
wooden  building.  In  the  winter,  icy 
winds  blew  through  the  cracks.  'Tt’s  a 
good  thing  we  have  those  holes  in  the 
walls,”  Dr.  Osier  assured  his  students. 
^'Otherwise,  with  only  one  window,  we 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  see.” 


Osier  felt  like  a country  bumpkin 

among  the  medical  students  in  Germany. 
They  had  fierce  mustaches,  smoked  pipes, 
and  had  faces  scarred  from  duels.  Then 
he  thought,  ''How  silly  we  would  look 
at  McGill  flourishing  swords  and  cutting 
each  other’s  faces.” 


Dr.  Molson,  a friend  of  William 

Osier’s,  edited  a medical  journal.  One 
day  he  received  in  the  mail  an  article 
describing  outrageous  medical  customs 
supposedly  practised  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Northwest  Territories.  The  article 


was  signed  by  Egerton  Y.  Davis,  who 
claimed  to  be  a retired  army  surgeon. 
The  editor  had  the  article  set  in  type 
and  was  preparing  to  publish  it  when  he 
noticed  a copy  of  it  on  his  desk.  On  the 
copy  had  been  scribbled  the  words  "Joke 
on  Molson.  W.O.” 

When  William  Osier  first  went  to  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  as  professor 
of  clinical  medicine,  he  was  lonely,  de- 
pressed, and  homesick.  He  felt  like  an 
unwanted  newcomer  in  a strange  country 
and  a new  college.  But  he  stubbornly 
resisted  the  strong  impulse  to  leave.  He 
had  accepted  the  position  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  Philadelphia  he  would  stay. 

William  Osier’s  American  wife  was 

overjoyed  when  her  husband  was  offered 
the  position  of  professor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford  University.  If  only  he  would 
accept,  he  would  be  able  to  live  at  a 
slower  and  easier  pace  than  in  busy 
Baltimore,  where  he  was  doctor,  teacher, 
lecturer,  author,  and  consultant.  But 
William  would  not  be  serious.  "Imagine 
you,  a descendant  of  Paul  Revere,  being 
so  anxious  to  leave  your  own  country. 
What  would  your  forefathers  have  thought 
of  your  deserting  America  for  England? 
Wasn’t  it  bad  enough  for  you  to  marry  a 
Canadian?  Now  you  can’t  wait  to  be- 
come an  Englishwoman.” 
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Use:  After  page  420. 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  making  judg- 
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word  perception;  memory  of  word  form  based  on 
association  of  meaning  and  imagery  of  form. 


Underline  the  word  that  you  think  answers  each 
question  correctly. 

Which  is  an  aristocrat — a duke  or  a duck? 

Which  would  be  served  in  a restaurant — plumes  or  plums? 

Which  is  your  elbow — a jaunt  or  a joint? 

Which  would  the  mistress  of  the  house  broil — steak  or  stoke? 

Which  would  a hungry  burro  do  on  seeing  a bale  of  hay — bray  or  pray? 
Which  way  would  a hare’s  fur  feel — fluffy  or  flabby? 

Which  would  be  bumptious — a bunny  or  a bully? 

Which  are  bundles  of  wheat — sheaves  or  shelves? 

Which  is  a musical  instrument — an  organ  or  an  orphan? 

Which  could  be  used  as  a cane — a slab  or  a slat? 

Which  could  cut  a swath  of  grain — a reaper  or  a reamer? 

Which  would  a pocket  filled  with  chalk  do — budge  or  bulge? 

Which  is  a trespasser — a poacher  or  a preacher? 

Which  would  you  find  in  a motor — a python  or  a piston? 

Which  would  have  a spicy  tang — cinder  or  cider? 

Which  is  a piece  of  jewellery — a necklace  or  a negative? 

Which  might  paint  a seascape — an  otter  or  an  artist? 

Which  might  be  likely  to  haunt  a house — spooks  or  spools? 

Which  could  a lass  wear — a semaphore  or  a pinafore? 

Which  is  used  in  a laundry — blight  or  bleach? 

Which  is  a baby  bear — a cud  or  a cub? 

Which  breathes  through  gills — a trout  or  a troll? 

Which  would  be  found  in  a snowdrift — flakes  or  flanks? 

Which  is  a mob — a horde  or  a hurdle? 

Which  could  you  see  fluttering  in  the  sky — a kit  or  a kite? 

Which  could  you  see  on  the  roof  of  a library — a vane  or  a vein? 

Which  would  magicians  wave — wands  or  winds? 

Which  is  a boat — a skiff  or  a sniff? 

Which  would  probably  quarantine  your  dog — a veterinarian  or  a vegetarian? 
Which  can  give  you  a nasty  sting — a wasp  or  a wisp? 
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Draw  a line  under  the  statement  that  can  stand  alone  in  each 
sentence.  Then,  on  the  line  below,  write  the  word  that  introduces 
the  incomplete  part  of  the  sentence.  Beside  it,  write  time,  condition, 
or  reason  to  show  the  relationship  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
sentence.  The  first  three  are  done  for  you. 


As  the  gigantic  structure  burned,  sooty 
clouds  of  smoke  billowed  skyward. 

^ 


As  Dan  was  taking  his  morning  jaunt, 
he  saw  three  reapers  working  simulta- 
neously in  one  field. 


The  cobbler  was  despondent  because 
he  had  few  customers. 


Saidie  agreed  to  pay  her  brother's 
admission  to  the  movie  if  he  would  help 
her  dig  clams. 


As  the  storm  generated  new  fury,  the 
ship  strained  at  its  moorings. 


While  Henry  was  in  Edinburgh,  he 
made  numerous  trips  to  the  zoo. 


James  would  not  buy  one  of  the  plaid 
caps  because  he  realized  they  were  just 
a fad. 


Mrs.  Ellis  was  angry  with  the  painter 
because  he  had  splashed  enamel  on  her 
new  bath  mat. 


While  the  mother  duck  pursued  the 
bug,  her  brood  stayed  under  the  bridge. 


If  the  new  lathe  arrives  today,  the 
machinist  will  be  able  to  make  the  legs 
for  our  table. 


Mr.  Henton  could  not  see  the  alligator 
because  it  was  submerged  in  the  water. 


The  wrecked  car  will  obstruct  traffic 
if  it  is  not  removed. 
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When  he  saw  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  water,  the  premier  resolved  to 
do  something  about  flood  control. 


William  could  not  fasten  the  new  vise 
to  his  workbench  because  he  had  lost 
the  clamp. 


After  he  had  heard  the  treasurer’s  report, 
the  president  insisted  that  all  expenses 
be  listed  in  a methodical  manner. 


The  cook  might  have  scolded  Anita  if 
she  had  broken  the  dish  deliberately. 
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^^Ss^otnprcfitram^eritaic^neamng^tfSsf^^^^lefiHitionr'Tnligfif  ot  context, 
fying  root  words  in  derived  forms;  using  context  Self-directing. 


The  italicized  words  on  this  page  and  the  root  words  from  which  they 
are  formed  are  defined  in  the  glossary  of  this  Think-and-Do  Book. 
Answer  the  questions  below  each  sentence.  Then  rewrite  the  sentence 
using  words  in  the  definitions  or  words  of  your  own  choosing  in  place 
of  the  italicized  word.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


The  time  of  the  plane’s  departure  for  Karachi  was  dependent  on  the  weather. 
What  is  the  root  Which  root-word  meaning  is  used  in  dependent!  3 , 


The  contract  included  a provision  forbidding  the  keeping  of  pets.  ^ 
What  is  the  root  word? Which  root- word  meaning  is  used  in  provision! 


When  the  storm  struck,  the  cougar  sought  the  security  of  the  cave. 

What  is  the  root  word? Which  root- word  meaning  is  used  in  security! 


The  efficient  switchman  prevented  a collision  of  the  two  engines. 

What  is  the  root  word? Which  root-word  meaning  is  used  in  collision! 


Rosalie  bought  some  lustrous  cloth  at  the  bazaar. 

What  is  the  root  word? Which  root-word  meaning  is  used  in  lustrous! 


The  scientist  gave  an  explanation  for  the  power  failure  at  the  substation. 

What  is  the  root  word? Which  root- word  meaning  is  used  in  explanation! 


The  emperor  took  offence  when  he  was  offered  the  commonplace  food. 

What  is  the  root  word? Which  root- word  meaning  is  used  in  offence! 


The  appearance  of  the  paint-daubed  clown  caused  an  explosion  of  laughter. 
What  is  the  root  word? Which  root- word  meaning  is  used  in  explosion! 
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The  Trans' Atlantic  Race 


At  the  end  of  World  War  I,  British 
aircraft  manufacturers  rushed  to  compete 
for  the  £10,000  Atlantic  Flight  prize.  For 
the  event,  four  British  companies  built 
special  airplanes,  which  they  shipped 
across  the  Atlantic  to  Newfoundland  so 
that  the  pilots  could  take  advantage  of 
the  prevailing  winds. 

The  Sopwith  Company  engaged  Harry 
Hawker,  a young  Australian  pilot,  to  fly 
their  Atlantic.  His  navigator  was  to  be 
a young  naval  officer.  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Mackenzie-Grieve.  The  Raymor, 
sponsored  by  the  Martinsyde  Company, 
was  named  after  its  pilot,  Freddie  Rayn- 
ham,  and  its  navigator.  Major  C.  W. 
Morgan.  Both  entries  were  single-engined 
biplanes.  The  Handley  Page  Company, 
however,  entered  a giant,  four-engined 
bomber,  to  be  piloted  by  Major  H.  G. 
Brackley,  a former  pupil  of  Alcock’s. 
Brackley’s  navigator  was  Major  Gran. 
The  fourth  entry  was  the  Vimy  bomber 
owned  by  Vickers  Limited  and  flown  by 
Alcock  and  Brown. 

When  the  Vimy’s  crew  arrived  in  St. 
John^s,  both  Harry  Hawker  and  Freddie 
Raynham  were  ready  to  start.  Every 
morning  for  four  days  the  two  crews  set 
off  for  their  respective  airfields  hoping 
for  a break  in  the  weather.  Every  after- 
noon storms  forced  them  to  return  to 
their  hotel. 

1.  Hawker  and  Mackenzie-Grieve 

2.  Raynham  and  Morgan 


On  the  fifth  day  both  Hawker  and 
Raynham  attempted  to  take  off.  Rayn- 
ham and  Morgan,  in  the  Martinsyde 
Raymor,  were  taxiing  down  the  grass  field 
at  Quidi  Vidi  when  the  heavily-laden  bi- 
plane was  caught  by  a sudden  gust  of 
wind.  The  aircraft  rose,  fell,  and  hit  the 
ground  nose  first.  Although  the  plane  was 
badly  smashed,  Raynham  and  Morgan 
emerged  from  it  uninjured. 

After  a successful  take-off  but  an  erratic 
flight  of  gliding  and  flying  to  cope  with  an 
overheated  engine.  Hawker  was  forced  to 
ditch  his  Atlantic  500  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland  when  its  radiator  went  dry. 
Luckily,  he  did  so  alongside  a Danish 
tramp  steamer  that  rescued  the  airmen 
from  the  teeth  of  a raging  gale.  As  the 
steamer  had  no  radio,  it  was  five  days 
before  the  waiting  world  heard  that 
Hawker  and  Mackenzie-Grieve  were  safe. 

On  June  10,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Vicker’s  team,  whose  Vimy  was  almost 
ready  for  testing,  the  Handley  Page 
bomber  flew  over  St.  John’s  on  its  trial 
flight.  But  the  bomber’s  unsatisfactory 
performance  revealed  that  the  plane  need- 
ed further  improvements.  And  during 
the  precious  time  that  was  lost  while  these 
were  being  made,  news  reached  the  dis- 
appointed Handley  Page  crew  of  the 
Vimy’s  successful  June  14  trans- Atlantic 
crossing. 

3.  Brackley  and  Gran 

4.  Alcock  and  Brown 


The  phrases  below  refer  to  one  or  more  of  the  pilot-navigator  teams  numbered  above. 
Number  the  phrases  to  match  the  number  of  the  team. 


did  not  leave  Newfoundland 

were  believed  lost 

were  delayed  by  bad  weather 

came  very  close  to  winning 


had  a disappointing  trial  flight 

had  an  airplane  named  after  them 

won  the  prize 

were  rescued  at  sea 
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Use:  After  page  438. 

Skills:  Comprehending  sentence  meaning;  re- 
membering details;  perceiving  relationships. 
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Rescue  in 

George  van  Roosmalen,  a new  Canadian 
from  the  Netherlands,  and  Corporal 
Albert  Coxall,  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Engineers,  were  members  of  the  Grand 
Valley  Sky  jumpers  Club  of  Paris,  Ontario. 

In  this  civilian  sports  club,  Roosmalen 
was  a student  parachutist  and  Coxall  an 
experienced  jumper. 

Upon  making  his  fourth  parachute 
jump,  Roosmalen  became  entangled  in  the 
^'static”  line — a line  attached  from  the 
plane  to  the  jumper’s  harness  and  used  to 
open  automatically  the  parachutes  of  be- 
ginning jumpers.  Helplessly  Roosmalen 
hung  15  feet  beneath  an  aircraft  travelling 
at  110  miles  an  hour,  3000  feet  above  the 
ground. 

Corporal  Coxall,  inside  the  plane,  first 
tried  to  pull  Roosmalen  back  into  the 
aircraft.  But  the  pull  of  the  slipstream 
and  the  momentum  of  the  plane  foiled  his 
efforts. 

Coxall  then  smashed  a section  of  the 
aircraft’s  instrument  panel  to  obtain  a 
piece  of  glass  with  which  to  cut  the  static 
line  and  free  Roosmalen.  He  had  begun  to 
saw  through  the  line  when  he  realized 
that  Roosmalen  was  desperately  trying 
to  signal  to  him  that  his  right  arm  was 
useless.  It  had  become  paralysed  by  the 
pressure  of  the  cord  on  it.  If  Coxall  cut 
him  free,  Roosmalen  would  be  unable 


the  Sky 

to  pull  his  ripcord,  and  would  crash  to 
the  ground. 

Coxall  next  tied  to  his  own  harness  the 
static  line  used  by  a previous  jumper. 
His  plan  was  to  secure  Roosmalen’ s 
harness  to  his  own  and  descend  with  him 
on  the  same  chute.  For  several  minutes 
beneath  the  fast-moving  plane  Coxall 
worked  at  the  fastening,  but  before  he 
could  secure  it,  the  line  broke,  and  the 
parachutists  fell  together  for  about  1500 
feet.  For  seconds  they  clung  to  each 
other  before  Coxall  managed  to  ma- 
noeuvre Roosmalen  into  a position  where 
he  could  catch  hold  of  the  student’s  rip- 
cord, pull  it  free,  and  shove  Roosmalen 
away  from  him.  Before  pulling  his  own 
ripcord.  Corporal  Coxall  allowed  himself 
to  fall  free  for  another  few  seconds  to 
ensure  that  he  was  clear  of  Roosmalen. 

At  500  feet  below  the  rescued  jumper 
and  at  approximately  1000  feet  above  the 
ground,  Coxall  opened  his  own  parachute. 
Both  men  landed  safely. 

Corporal  Coxall’ s bravery  had  saved 
the  life  of  his  fellow  parachutist.  For 
his  prompt,  decisive  actions,  carried  out 
under  the  most  dangerous  conditions  with 
complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
Albert  Coxall  was  awarded  the  George 
Medal,  the  Commonwealth’s  second-high- 
est civilian  award  for  valor. 


1.  brave  2.  quick-thinking  3.  unselfish 

He  was  forced  to  emerge  from  a plane  in  flight. 

He  showed  little  regard  for  his  own  safety. 

He  was  hampered  by  ice  and  blinding  snow. 

Walking  was  difficult  for  him. 

He  was  an  experienced  parachutist. 

He  received  public  recognition  for  his  accomplishment. 

He  was  cool-headed  and  quick-thinking. 

He  almost  sent  his  companion  plunging  earthward. 
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Below  are  five  selections  from  Stefansson’s  diary.  Read 
them  carefully,  then  put  a check  mark  beside  those  state- 
ments at  the  bottom  of  the  page  that  you  think  are  true. 


1.  At  the  point  where  we  discovered 
the  Eskimos,  Dolphin  and  Union  Straits 
are  about  as  wide  as  the  English  Channel, 
and  the  village  we  had  been  visiting  lay 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  straits,  built 
on  the  six-foot-thick  solid  ice  with  which 
winter  had  covered  the  sea.  If,  during  one 
of  the  Ice  Ages,  the  English  Channel  was 
ever  frozen  over,  the  . . . Frenchmen  of 
that  day  may  have  crossed  afoot  or  by 
sledges,  as  we  did,  to  visit  their  friends  in 
Britain.  They  may  even  have  stopped  on 
the  road  from  Calais  to  Dover  at  a fishing 
village  built  on  the  ice  halfway  between, 
such  a village  as  that  of  our  hosts  of  the 
two  days  past,  and  then  proceeded  north- 
ward to  their  island  neighbors.  Like  our 
Eskimo  friends,  too,  they  may  not  have 
known  that  Britain  was  an  island,  al- 
though Britain  is  somewhat  smaller  than 
Victoria  Island. 

2.  In  falling  snow  or  in  a blizzard  we 
used  to  remain  in  camp,  sometimes  two 
or  three  days  at  a time,  unless  we 
happened  to  be  following  a valley  where, 
without  great  danger  of  falling,  we  were 
merely  inconvenienced  by  walking  now 
and  then  against  the  face  of  a cliff. 

3.  A belief  that  has  in  the  past  handi- 
capped polar  explorers  is  that  when  you 
are  lost  in  the  Arctic  you  must  not  go  to 


sleep.  It  is  said  that  if  you  do  go  to  sleep 
you  never  wake.  Men  would  get  lost, 
and  with  the  obsession  that  going  to  sleep 
would  necessarily  be  fatal,  would  try  to 
keep  awake  indefinitely.  It  is  under  such 
circumstances  that  a person  may  go  to 
sleep  never  to  wake  again.  But  he  who 
lies  down  without  panic  as  soon  as  he 
feels  tired  or  sleepy  and  especially  before 
his  clothing  gets  wet  with  perspiration  is 
safer  and  better  off  the  more  naps  he  can 
take. 

4.  In  the  morning,  meat  enough  for  a 
small  meal  was  boiled  and  eaten  slightly 
underdone.  There  was  enough  broth  left 
over  to  furnish  something  to  drink  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  and  any  food  eaten  beyond 
the  boiled  breakfast  had  to  be  eaten  raw. 

5.  As  for  eating  one’s  dogs,  the  very 
thought  is  abomination.  Not  that  I have 
any  prejudice  against  dog  meat,  as  such, 
. . . But  on  a long,  hard  journey  the  dogs 
become  your  friends;  they  work  for  you 
single-mindedly  and  uncomplainingly; 
they  revel  with  you  in  prosperity  and 
good  fortune;  they  take  starvation  and 
hard  knocks  ...  To  me  the  death  of  a 
dog  that  has  stood  by  me  in  failure  and 
helped  me  to  success  is  the  death  of  a 
comrade  in  arms;  to  eat  him  would  be 
cannibalism. 


Meat  is  sometimes  eaten  raw. 

Stefansson  had  great  respect  and  affection  for  his  dogs. 

Early  polar  explorers  believed  that  it  was  safe  to  take  naps  when  lost. 

Stefansson  and  his  party  did  not  usually  travel  during  a blizzard. 

Eskimos  overcooked  their  meat. 

Stefansson  compared  his  party’s  journey  to  visit  the  Eskimos  of  the  Dolphin 

and  Union  Straits  to  a journey  made  by  Frenchmen  of  the  Ice  Age  to  visit  their 
neighbors  in  Britain. 

Victoria  Island  is  somewhat  larger  than  Britain. 
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Use:  After  page  452.  From  My  Life  with  the  Bs\imo  by  Vilhjalmur 

Skills:  Interpreting  the  main  idea;  making  judg-  Stefannson,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 
(N.Y.).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


Fill  in  the  ten  missing  words  in  the  chart  below  by  referring  to  the 
numbered  clues  in  the  statements  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  You  will 
find  the  words  in  the  story  ''Arctic  Explorer”  on  the  pages  indicated  at 
the  end  of  the  clues. 

When  you  have  completed  the  chart,  rearrange  the  first  letters  of  the 
ten  words  to  form  an  important  word  used  in  "Arctic  Explorer.”  Write 
the  word  in  the  blank  below  the  chart. 


1.  The  number  of  years  Stefansson  spent  in  the  Arctic  (page  439) 

2.  A compound  word  describing  the  feeling  some  explorers  had  about  this  Arctic 
adventurer  (page  439) 

3.  A substance  used  in  making  matches  (page  442) 

4.  The  part  of  Banks  Island  that  Stefansson  reached  (page  444) 

5.  A word  used  to  describe  fox  meat  (page  448) 

6.  A word  meaning  happened  (page  448) 

7.  A word  used  to  describe  the  mistake  that  the  bear  made  (page  450) 

8.  Persons  who  made  fun  of  Stefansson's  prophecies  (page  452) 

9.  A word  that  means  the  opposite  of  wide  (page  452) 

10.  A country  that  has  put  Stefansson’s  ideas  to  work  (page  452) 
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In  the  days  of  long  ago,  people  living  in  the  far  north  countries 
believed  in  many  different  gods.  Four  of  these  fabled  immortals  are 
described  below.  Read  the  paragraphs;  then  follow  the  directions 
given  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  page. 

Loki  was  the  god  of  fire.  He  had  to 
be  watched  because  he  was  undisciplined 
and  a perpetual  mischief-maker.  Sooner 
or  later  anyone  who  was  around  him 
suffered  pain,  for  Loki  had  affection  for 
no  one.  Despite  his  scheming  and  trick- 
ery, Loki  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
other  gods  as  their  messenger,  for  he 
could  run  like  the  wind. 

Thor  was  the  god  of  war  and  was  the 
strongest  of  all  the  gods  in  Asgard.  He 
controlled  the  thunder  and  lightning  and 
caused  storms  that  brought  suffering  to 
many  people.  He  was  often  violent  and 
cruel.  Sometimes  he  fell  into  monstrous 
fits  of  anger.  When  he  was  aroused, 
the  noise  of  his  anger  resounded  through 
the  hills.  This  god  was  always  ready 
for  adventure.  The  fifth  day  of  the  week, 

Thursday,  is  named  for  him. 

List  three  ways  in  which  Loki  was  like  fire. 

1. 

2. 

3.  

List  two  ways  in  which  Thor  was  like  war. 

1. 

2. - 

List  three  reasons  why  Odin  was  suited  to  be  the  All- Father  of  the  gods. 

1. 

2.  

3.  

List  two  reasons  why  Balder  was  chosen  as  the  god  of  light. 

1. 

2. 


Odin  was  the  god  of  wisdom  and  the 
All-Father  of  the  gods.  He  was  so  wise 
that  everyone  sought  his  guidance  and 
counsel,  and  he  did  many  fine  things  for 
the  people  in  his  domain.  When  disputes 
and  disturbances  arose  among  the  gods, 
Odin  was  asked  to  settle  them,  for  he 
was  fair  in  his  judgments,  and  everyone 
trusted  him. 

Balder  was  the  god  of  light.  He  was 
good-natured  and  pleasant- tempered.  All 
living  and  growing  things  loved  Balder, 
for  he  was  generous  and  always  willing  to 
help  others.  He  was  a fine  comrade 
and  liked  to  be  outdoors  playing  games. 
His  presence  was  like  a beam  of  sun- 
shine, and  every  grief  fled  before  his 
brightness.  In  all  his  hfe,  he  had  never 
known  sadness  or  had  a foe.  He  was 
the  son  of  Odin. 
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The  brisk  wind  shuffled  the  leaves  and  then  dealt  them  all  again. 

The  leaves  are  described  as  if  they  were 

The  carpenter  zipped  up  the  summer  cottage  for  the  winter. 

The  cottage  is  described  as  if  it  were 

The  waves  were  leapfrogging  toward  the  shore  of  the  cove. 

The  waves  are  described  as  if  they  were  

Up  ahead  were  huge  brick  chimneys  smoking  their  morning  pipes. 

The  chimneys  are  described  as  if  they  were 

The  wind  put  its  shoulder  to  the  door  and  tried  the  latch. 

The  wind  is  described  as  if  it  were 

At  dawn  the  grass  looked  as  if  it  had  been  starched  with  frost. 

The  grass  is  described  as  if  it  were 

On  their  shining  tracks  the  waiting  Diesel  engines  purred  softly. 

The  engines  are  described  as  if  they  were 

The  snagboat  slowly  gnawed  the  debris  in  the  river  to  a pulp. 

The  snagboat  is  described  as  if  it  were 

In  the  pitch-dark  room  the  cat  turned  her  headlights  in  my  direction. 

The  cat  is  described  as  if  it  were 

The  soaking  rain  gave  the  sod  an  injection  of  life-giving  serum. 

The  rain  is  described  as  if  it  were 

Swallows  were  stunt  flying  over  the  red  barn. 

The  swallows  are  described  as  if  they  were 

At  ebb  tide  an  old  rowboat  scratched  its  chin  on  the  beach. 

The  rowboat  is  described  as  if  it  were  

From  the  window  she  could  see  puddles  dimpled  with  raindrops. 

The  puddles  are  described  as  if  they  were ^ 

Automobiles  whizzed  by  wagging  their  windshield  wipers. 

The  automobiles  are  described  as  if  they  were 

A flash  of  lightning  danced  across  the  sky,  and  thunder  applauded  in  the  distance. 
The  thimder  is  described  as  if  it  were 

Martin  Campbell  scoffingly  said,  ^^My  sister  talks  in  high  gear  and  thinks  in  low.’’ 
The  girl  is  described  as  if  she  were 
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The  Hodja 

'^Oh,  Allah!  I need  money!  I need 
one  thousand  coins!’'  The  wheedling 
voice  of  Nasr-ed-Din  Hodja  rose  from 
behind  his  courtyard  walls. 

The  wealthy  merchant  whose  yard  ad- 
joined the  Hodja’s  looked  down  from  his 
upstairs  window  at  the  kneeling  man. 

'^Oh,  Allah,”  the  Hodja  entreated. 
need  one  thousand  coins.  Eight  himdred 
would  not  be  enough,  nor  nine  hundred, 
nor  nine  himdred  and  ninety-nine.  I need 
one  thousand  coins  exactly.  A smaller 
amount  I could  not  possibly  accept.” 

The  listening  merchant  smiled  just  as 
he  would  have  smiled  at  an  innocent  babe 
praying  for  a piece  of  candy. 

The  voice  chanted  on.  ^^One  thousand 
coins!  Not  a coin  less  than  a thousand.” 

^Tt  is  time  to  teach  that  simple  old 
Hodja  not  to  pray  without  working  to 
make  his  prayers  come  true,”  thought 
the  merchant,  who  was  really  fond  of 
his  kindly  neighbor.  He  chortled  as  a 
scheme  grew  in  his  mind. 

The  merchant  hastened  to  the  room 
where  his  money  was  hidden.  Carefully 
he  counted  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
coins.  He  recounted  them  to  be  sure 
there  was  not  a single  coin  more  or  less. 


Then  he  put  all  the  money  in  a bag,  tied 
it  securely,  and  tiptoed  back  to  the  win- 
dow. Aiming  carefully,  he  tossed  the 
moneybag.  It  barely  missed  the  Hodja’s 
bowed  head  and  landed  with  a merry 
tinkle  on  the  cobblestones. 

Without  pausing  to  thank  Allah,  the 
Hodja  began  counting  the  money.  He 
tried  to  divide  it  into  piles  of  a hundred 
coins  apiece,  but  no  matter  how  many 
times  he  counted,  there  were  only  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  coins. 

will  let  him  count  them  once  more,” 
thought  the  merchant.  ^Then  I will  ex- 
plain the  joke  to  him.” 

But  the  merchant  had  waited  too  long. 
The  Hodja  did  not  count  the  coins  again. 
Instead,  he  put  them  all  in  the  moneybag 
and  knelt  on  his  prayer  rug. 

''Oh,  Allah,”  prayed  the  Hodja.  "You 
did  not  count  the  coins  correctly.  You 
owe  me  one  coin.  Send  it  whenever  it 
is  convenient.  And  many  thanks  for  the 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  you  did  be- 
stow. I appreciate  your  kindness.” 

When  he  heard  this,  the  merchant  al- 
most leaped  out  of  his  window.  Passers- 
by  gaped  to  see  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  village  rush  from  his  door  as  though 
pursued  by  jackals  and  pound  on  the 
Hodja’s  gate.  When  it  was  opened,  the 
merchant  shot  through  it  to  the  Hodja. 

"Give  me  back  my  moneybag!”  the 
merchant  shouted. 

"Your  moneybag?” 

"Yes,  mine!  I swear  by  the  prophet 
I tossed  it  to  you  as  a joke.  You  said 
you  would  not  accept  less  than  a thou- 
sand coins.  I wanted  to  show  you  how 
silly  such  a prayer  must  sound  to  Allah.” 

"You  tossed  it?  No,  indeed!  Those 
coins  were  a gift  from  Allah.” 

"Then  I summon  you  and  the  money- 
bag to  court!”  shouted  the  angry  mer- 
chant. "Let  the  cadi  settle  it!” 
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Use:  After  page  474.  Self-directing. 

Skills:  Making  judgments;  comparing  and  con-  Adapted  from  “Money  from  the  Sky”  in  Onct 
trasting  (diflyence  in  author’s  treatment  of  some-  the  Hodja  by  Alice  Geer  Kelsey,  Copyright,  1943j 


*^A11  right/’  the  Hodja  readily  agreed. 

Then  he  hesitated  for  a moment.  "'My 
coat.  My  wife  is  darning  it.  I cannot 
go  to  court  without  it.”  He  looked  down 
at  his  shabby  clothes. 

'T  will  lend  you  a coat.” 

*'But  my  donkey  has  a lame  foot.  I 
cannot  ride  her  far,  and  of  course  we 
are  in  too  much  of  a hurry  to  walk.” 
will  lend  you  my  gray  horse.” 

^'But  a saddle  and  bridle.  The  one  for 
my  donkey  would  never  fit  your  horse.” 

will  lend  you  a saddle  and  bridle. 
Come  into  my  yard,  and  I will  fit  you 
out  for  the  trip  to  court.” 

Soon  the  two  men  rode  off.  At  the 
courthouse,  the  merchant  lost  no  time  in 
telling  his  story  to  the  cadi  in  attendance. 
As  the  merchant  spoke,  he  was  disturbed 
at  the  way  the  Hodja  was  watching  him, 
smiling  sadly  and  shaking  his  head. 

^'Well,  Nasr-ed-Din  Hodja,”  said  the 
cadi.  ''Do  you  deny  this  story?” 

"Poor  man,”  sighed  the  Hodja,  glancing 
at  the  merchant.  "He  was  such  a good 
neighbor  and  so  respected  by  all.” 

"What  is  this?”  snapped  the  cadi. 

The  Hodja  bent  close  to  the  cadi  and 
whispered  in  a voice  that  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  room,  "He  thinks  every- 
thing belongs  to  him.  You  heard  his 
story  about  my  moneybag.  Just  try  him 
on  something  else.  Ask  him  whose  coat 
this  is  I have  on  my  back.” 

"My  coat,  of  course,”  exclaimed  the 
merchant,  not  waiting  for  the  cadi  to  ask. 


The  Hodja  nudged  the  cadi.  "Try 
something  else.  Cadi.  Ask  him  whose 
saddle  is  on  my  gray  horse.” 

"My  saddle,  of  course,  and  my  bridle,” 
cried  the  other.  "The  Hodja  knows  it.” 

"Ahem,”  said  the  cadi  thoughtfully.  It 
was  not  easy  to  condemn  the  richest  man 
in  the  village.  "This  is  a strange  case 
and  a sad  one.  I suggest  that  the  mer- 
chant go  home  and  take  a long  rest. 

"Nasr-ed-Din  Hodja,  you  may  keep 
your  moneybag  and  other  possessions 
that  your  unfortunate  neighbor  tried  to 
claim.  Your  innocence  is  obvious.” 

The  two  men  rode  in  silence  through 
the  village  streets.  The  merchant’s  face 
looked  shrivelled;  his  shoulders  sagged 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  become  an  old 
man.  The  Hodja  smiled  serenely. 

As  the  merchant  entered  his  own  gate, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  that  the  grin- 
ning Hodja  was  following  him. 

"Here  is  your  moneybag,”  said  the 
Hodja,  "and  your  coat  and  your  horse 
with  his  saddle  and  bridle.” 

The  merchant  stared  at  the  Hodja. 

"That  pompous  old  cadi  is  easy  to 
fool,”  chuckled  the  Hodja.  "On  the  mor- 
row I will  go  back  and  tell  him  it  was 
all  a joke — that  things  are  not  always 
what  they  seem  to  be.” 

The  merchant  revived  quickly  and  said, 
"Ride  my  horse.” 

"Oh,  no.  My  donkey’s  lameness  will 
surely  be  gone  by  then,  and  my  wife  has 
already  darned  my  coat.” 


If  a statement  applies  to  "The  Hodja,”  write  H in  front  of  it. 

If  it  applies  to  "Ali  Cogia  and  the  Olives,”  write  A, 

The  issue  before  the  judge  was  a real  crime. 

A judge  made  a bad  decision  because  he  did  not  question  outward  appearances. 

The  accused  man  evened  the  score  with  someone  who  was  teasing  him, 

The  judge  himself  learned  a lesson. 

The  accused  man  was  playing  a game. 

The  rightful  owners  had  their  possessions  returned. 
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Mercury  was  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  and  the  protector  of  travellers.  He 
is  usually  shown  as  a husky  young  man, 
shod  with  winged  sandals  and  wearing 
a round,  brimmed  hat  with  wings.  He 
carries  a wand  with  two  snakes  twined 
around  it.  This  wand,  or  caduceus,  is 
used  today  as  the  emblem  of  doctors. 

Themis  was  the  goddess  of  justice, 
law,  and  order  who  punished  those  who 
oppressed  their  fellow  men.  She  is  usu- 
ally pictured  as  a beautiful  young  woman, 
blindfolded,  bearing  scales  in  one  hand 
and  a sword  in  the  other. 

Jupiter,  father  of  gods  and  men,  was 
regarded  as  the  god  of  the  sky  who  sent 
lightning,  thunder,  and  rain.  Good  fortune 
for  mortals  depended  on  his  favor.  He 
is  a regal,  bearded  figure  clothed  in  long 
draperies.  On  his  flowing  hair  he  wears 
a wreath  of  olive  leaves.  In  his  right 
hand  he  carries  a statue  of  victory,  in 
his  left,  a sceptre.  An  eagle  grasping  a 
thimderbolt  is  usually  shown  with  him. 


Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom, 
patroness  of  arts  and  handicrafts.  She 
is  clothed  in  long  flowing  garments  and 
wears  a helmet.  She  carries  a spear. 
On  her  bosom  is  a breastplate  stamped 
with  the  Medusa’s  head — a woman’s  head 
with  snakes  for  hair.  An  owl  is  fre- 
quently shown  at  her  side. 

Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  herdsmen, 
and  hunters,  represented  the  world  of 
nature.  He  has  a shaggy,  bearded  human 
head  with  the  ears  and  horns  of  a goat, 
the  trunk  and  arms  of  a man,  and  the 
legs  and  feet  of  a goat.  He  wears  a 
garland  of  pine  on  his  head,  and  carries 
a shepherd’s  crook  and  a musical  instru- 
ment made  of  seven  reeds. 

Diana,  goddess  of  the  chase,  was  also 
the  friend  and  protector  of  wild  animals. 
In  addition,  she  had  a special  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  young  girls.  She 
wears  a knee-length  tunic  and  carries  a 
quiver  of  arrows.  She  is  usually  shown 
with  a deer  or  a hrmting  dog. 
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MaRm^inlerences^^e^loping  under- 
standing  of  language  growth  and  change;  inter- 
preting picturesque  language. 


Many  of  our  common  words  and  expressions  refer  to 
characters  and  incidents  in  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  paragraphs  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  page  will  help 
you  to  understand  the  italicized  expressions  used  below. 
Write  the  meaning  of  each  expression  on  the  blank  line. 


As  Barbara  McFarlane  was  exploring 
in  her  grandmother’s  attic  one  dreary 
fall  day,  she  came  across  a box  full  of 
old  valentines.  One  of  them  had  a verse 
that  read: 

Cupid  smote  me  with  his  dart, 

And  with  rapture  filled  my  heart.” 


Lily  and  Rosalie  were  discussing  some 
of  the  boys  in  their  class.  Rosalie  re- 
marked, "Ollie  certainly  isn'^t  an  Apollo, 
but  he’s  awfully  nice.” 


When  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods, 
gave  each  of  his  brothers  a separate 
portion  of  the  world  to  rule,  he  decreed 
that  Neptune  should  govern  all  the  waters 
of  the  earth.  Neptune’s  palace  lay  many 
fathoms  deep  under  the  ocean.  He  was 
said  to  ride  about  his  realm  in  a swift 
chariot  drawn  by  prancing  white-maned 
steeds,  attended  by  various  creatures  of 
the  sea.  Neptune  also  had  power  over 
storms  and  winds. 

Venus  was  the  goddess  of  beauty,  love, 
laughter,  and  marriage.  Her  son,  Cupid, 
was  the  god  of  love.  Although  Venus 
cared  for  him  tenderly,  he  never  grew 
up.  Instead,  he  remained  a plump  little 
boy  with  feathered  wings  and  a dimpled, 
rosy  face.  The  Greeks  usually  pictured 
him  as  blindfolded  and  armed  with  a bow 
and  a quiver  of  arrows.  When  one  of 
his  arrows  was  shot  into  the  heart  of 
either  god  or  mortal,  it  had  the  power 
of  awakening  love. 


Jed  and  Ellis  were  standing  in  front 
of  the  school  bulletin  board  studying  a 
poster.  Said  Ellis,  see  that  on  Tues- 
day the  high-school  swimming  classes 
are  giving  something  called  "Neptune's 
Revels.^  What  do  you  suppose  that  can 
be?” 


Miss  Jensen  handed  back  the  stories 
the  boys  and  girls  had  written,  saying, 
''Many  of  you  had  clever  ideas  for  plots, 
but  your  Achilles'  heel  is  spelling.” 


Most  glorious  and  handsome  of  all  was 
the  golden-haired  sun  god,  Apollo,  who 
daily  drove  his  shining  chariot  across 
the  sky.  He  was  also  the  god  of  music, 
poetry,  and  all  the  fine  arts.  To  the 
Greek  he  represented  the  highest  type 
of  manly  beauty  and  bodily  perfection. 
The  young  men  of  Greece  tried  to  be- 
come as  much  like  him  as  possible  by 
developing  their  bodies  through  such  ex- 
ercises as  wrestling  and  running, 

Achilles  was  the  greatest  of  Greek 
warriors.  When  he  was  a baby,  his 
mother  dipped  him  into  the  waters  of  the 
River  Styx,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  the  power  of  protecting  a person 
from  all  harm.  Every  part  of  his  body 
was  plunged  into  the  magic  water  except 
the  heel  by  which  his  mother  held  him. 
During  the  v/ar  in  which  the  Greeks 
besieged  Troy,  Achilles  met  his  death 
from  a wound  inflicted  in  his  heel  by  a 
poisoned  arrow. 


m 


Apollo 

Apollo  had  a white  talking  crow  that 
could  make  up  a story  out  of  nothing. 

One  day  Apollo  had  to  leave  his  home 
and  his  lovely  wife.  '"Each  day  the 
crow  will  fly  to  tell  me  how  you  are,” 
he  said  to  her  in  farewell. 

For  a time  all  was  well.  Then  one 
day  the  malicious  bird  made  up  a story. 
''She  no  longer  loves  you,”  he  cawed. 

Filled  with  rage,  Apollo  went  to  his 
home.  There,  with  his  silver  bow  and 
arrow,  he  slew  his  wife.  As  she  fell  to 
the  floor,  she  whispered  her  love  for 
Apollo.  Then  she  died. 

Prostrate  with  grief  at  the  monstrous 
deed  he  had  done,  Apollo  cried,  "Cursed 
bird!  From  this  day  forth  you  and  all 
other  crows  shall  be  black  as  night.” 

Arachne 

Arachne,  a mortal  princess,  cared  to 
do  nothing  but  spin  and  weave.  While 
weaving  one  day,  she  said,  "No  one  can 
weave  cloth  as  soft  and  bright  as  mine.” 

Suddenly  the  goddess  Minerva  con- 
fronted the  girl  and  said,  "Do  you  think 
you  can  weave  as  well  as  a goddess? 
We  will  weave,  and  if  your  work  is  not 
the  better,  you  shall  weave  no  more.” 

On  the  day  of  the  contest,  Arachne 
made  a cloth  of  exquisite  beauty  on  her 
loom.  But  Minerva  produced  a fragile 
net  of  sunbeams  and  clouds.  Arachne 
was  woebegone  when  she  saw  the  god- 
dess’ superb  handiwork  and  wept. 

"How  can  I live  if  I am  forbidden  to 
spin?”  she  sobbed.  The  goddess,  taking 
pity,  changed  Arachne  into  a spider,  and 
to  this  day  she  spins  her  airy  web. 


Daphne 

Daphne  was  a slim  young  maid,  as 
shy  and  fleet  as  a doe.  She  dwelt  in 
the  haxmts  of  the  woods  creatures  and 
lovingly  called  the  river  her  father. 

One  day  a yoimg  god  glimpsed  her 
and  was  entranced  by  her  beauty.  He 
called  to  her,  but  she  fled,  for  she  had 
never  before  heard  the  voice  of  man. 
She  ran  until  she  came  to  the  river. 

"Save  me.  Father  River!”  she  cried. 
A blinding  cloud  of  foam  arose.  When 
the  mist  had  cleared  away.  Daphne  had 
vanished,  and  on  the  river’s  bank  stood 
a beautiful  tree.  The  air  was  fllled  with 
the  enticing  scent  of  its  lovely  flowers. 

"Oh,  Daphne,”  sighed  the  disconsolate 
god.  "Now  you  can  never  be  my  bride.” 

Latona 

The  goddess  Latona,  while  wandering 
through  a strange  land  one  day,  became 
thirsty.  Some  peasants  were  toiling  by 
the  pool  where  Latona  knelt  to  quench 
her  thirst.  Before  she’d  drunk  a drop, 
they  pushed  her  away  and  would  not  let 
her  drink. 

"Why  do  you  refuse  me  water?”  La- 
tona asked.  "Water  is  free  to  all,  like 
the  sunshine  or  the  air.”  The  peasants 
still  refused.  They  jeered  and  threatened 
Latona  with  sticks  and  stones. 

In  revenge  the  angry  goddess  cried, 
"May  they  never  leave  this  pool,  but  live 
here  forever!”  Before  her  eyes  they 
were  changed  to  croaking  frogs.  Con- 
sequently, they  have  lived  in  the  water 
ever  after.  They  still  jeer  and  mock 
with  their  bass  voices,  and  their  mouths 
are  stretched  by  constant  scolding. 


The  gods  and  goddesses  were  as  jealous  and  quick-tempered  as  human  beings. 
All  animals  and  plants  were  people  who  had  been  transformed. 

Gods  and  goddesses  wandered  hither  and  thither  over  the  earth. 

People  always  rejoiced  when  the  gods  and  goddesses  came  to  earth. 

Many  Greek  myths  are  attempts  to  explain  how  things  in  nature  came  about. 
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Use:  After  page  483.  page;  then  read  the  statements  at  the  bottom  of 

Skill:  Generalizing.  the  page.  Check  the  statements  that  you  think  are 

Directions:  “Read  the  four  Greek  myths  on  this  true  on  the  basis  of  the  myths  you  know.” 


The  opening  of  a story  often  gives  you  a clue  as  to  whether 
it  will  be:  (1)  a folk  tale,  (2)  a fable,  (3)  a myth.  Read  each  open- 
ing part  below;  then  circle  the  number  that  indicates  the  kind  of 
story  you  think  it  is. 
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Once  upon  a time  there  lived  three 
brothers,  Binn,  Bing,  and  Birtram.  Of 
the  three,  Binn  was  cunning,  Bing  was 
husky,  and  Birtram  was  meek.  It  was 
Birtram  who  was  blamed  and  punished 
for  the  mischief  brewed  by  the  other 
two;  it  was  he  who  was  the  butt  of  their 
jokes.  But  never  did  he  whimper  or 
sulk.  To  each  insulting  remark  they 
made,  he  gave  this  moderate  reply,  'T 
rejoice  that  I have  two  blood  brothers 
to  protect  such  a simpleton  as  I.’’ 
12  3 

When  the  world  was  young,  a Titan, 
the  brother  of  Epimetheus,  molded  the 
form  of  man  and  gave  it  life.  Wishing 
to  bestow  a gift  on  the  creature,  he  rode 
without  delay  up  into  the  sky  and  dipped 
his  torch  into  the  flaming  sun.  When 
he  descended,  he  gave  the  torch  to  man. 

But  in  giving  man  the  gift  of  Are,  the 
Titan  had  defied  the  will  of  the  powerful 
gods  of  Olympus.  And  their  revenge 
was  to  force  the  donor  of  fire  to  dwell 
in  everlasting  torture. 

12  3 

Centuries  ago  Mustapha  dwelt  with  his 
daughter,  the  most  beautiful  baby  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  China.  One  day 
Mustapha  was  confronted  by  a dragon 
who  belched  smoke  and  flame  and  who 
threatened  to  gorge  himself  on  the  man 
and  his  child.  Pleading  desperately  for 
mercy,  Mustapha  was  allowed  to  escape 
only  after  he  had  promised  to  allow  his 
darling  daughter  to  marry  the  dragon 
when  she  came  of  age. 

1 2 3 


In  Bagdad  there  was  a Brahman  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  caught  by  a jackal. 

"'Now  that  I am  your  captor,”  chortled 
the  rascally  jackal,  '"you  must  do  my  er- 
rands. First  go  to  the  market  place  and 
steal  some  meat  and  grapes  for  me.  If 
you  tarry  on  the  way,  your  plight  will 
be  even  worse  than  it  is  now.” 

Wringing  his  hands  and  crying  bitterly, 
the  Brahman  started  down  the  road  to 
do  as  he  was  bade. 

12  3 

One  day  Garo  the  ’gator  saw  Floogle 
the  fox  drearily  pushing  a creaking  wheel- 
barrow down  the  road.  In  the  barrow 
were  bushel  baskets  filled  to  the  brim 
with  cabbages.  Now  Garo  doted  on  cab- 
bages, and  so,  when  their  fresh  odor 
reached  his  nostrils,  he  decided  he  must 
have  some. 

''Ho!”  Garo  called  in  a gravelly  voice. 
But  the  bumpety-bump  of  the  barrow 
was  his  only  reply.  "Hey,  Sir  Fox!”  he 
persisted.  "Maybe  I can  lighten  your 
load!” 

12  3 

On  a small  Pacific  island,  Zenas  lived 
amid  great  poverty  in  a bamboo  dwelling. 
Each  day  he  fished  for  food,  but  though 
he  tried  his  utmost,  he  caught  no  fish. 
One  night  as  Zenas  was  deep  in  slumber, 
a genie  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "Near 
the  door  of  your  hut  is  a clay  jar.  It 
is  filled  with  bait  made  from  a wink  of 
the  eye  and  the  first  snore  of  the  King 
of  the  Oceans.  But  you  must  be  careful 
in  uncorking  the  jar,  lest  the  magic  in 
the  bait  escape  forever!” 

12  3 
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Each  group  of  words  below  contains  one  word  that  does  not  belong 
with  the  others.  Find  that  word  and  draw  a line  through  it.  Use  the 
dictionary  if  you  wish.  Then  under  each  line  write  the  general  term 
for  the  remaining  words.  The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 


scrap  basket,  tankard, -eomf^5^^p^^^bot^e^^^^e,  barrel,  basin,  drawer,  dish 
tunic,  cloak,  pyjamas,  frock,  pinafore,  shawl,  millet,  jacket,  mitten,  trousers 
tupelo,  cypress,  poplar,  tusk,  willow,  spruce,  pine,  maple,  oak,  birch,  larch 
Manitoba,  Newfoundland,  Quebec,  British  Columbia,  Edmonton,  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia 
slingshot,  stiletto,  barley,  arrow,  spear,  pike,  cannon,  gun,  sword,  battering  ram 
Regina,  Alberta,  Vancouver,  Charlottetown,  Winnipeg,  Halifax,  Kingston 
cabbage,  potato,  squash,  pepper,  radish,  carrot,  lettuce,  ruby,  bean,  pea 
peach,  grape,  olive,  fig,  andiron,  banana,  lime,  strawberry,  apple,  cherry,  orange 
boar,  coon,  muddle,  elk,  jaguar,  moose,  mink,  weasel,  camel,  jackal,  otter 
nymph,  wizard,  elf,  genie,  djinn,  pipsqueak,  Santa  Claus,  troll.  Titan,  fairy,  chimera 
broom,  vacuum  cleaner,  scrubbing  brush,  carpet  sweeper,  petition,  mop,  feather  duster 
anvil,  hash,  pudding,  toast,  mush,  stew,  syrup,  taffy,  pork,  steak,  ham,  bread 
hut,  wigwam,  igloo,  barracks,  tent,  cottage,  fusilage,  palace,  apartment,  lodge 
hammock,  cupboard,  stool,  cot,  table,  bed,  chair,  bureau,  sofa,  desk,  wince 
crowbar,  tunnel,  sledge  hammer,  lathe,  vise,  hatchet,  hacksaw,  file,  shovel 
falcon,  loon,  condor,  wren,  hawk,  robin,  salmon,  partridge,  goose,  eagle 
tuhp,  buttercup,  marigold,  violet,  rose,  lily,  vestry,  trillium,  columbine 
Abe,  Nathaniel,  Lizzie,  Nick,  Tuffy,  Paddy,  Buster,  Winnie,  Andy,  Dave,  Sue 
ink,  wine,  coffee,  gong,  milk,  ale,  tea,  gasoline,  blood,  sap,  kerosene,  cider 
chariot,  cart,  automobile,  bicycle,  taxi,  stagecoach,  tractor,  sermon 
sieve,  scoop,  reamer,  meat  grinder,  bead,  spoon,  butcher  knife,  fork,  beater 
eaves,  window  sill,  gangplank,  hearth,  loft,  weather  vane,  latch,  porch,  rafter,  knocker 
chambermaid,  clerk,  historian,  teamster,  secretary,  admiral,  detective,  thatch 
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Use:  After  page  486. 

Skill:  Perceiving  relationships  (class,  general- 
specific). 

Self-directing. 


Use:  After  page  503. 

Skill:  Identifying  rhythm  as  an  element  of  style. 


Robin  Hood  Wins  the  Archery  Contest 

The  last  line  in  each  part  of  the  story-poem  below  contains  a 
word  that  breaks  the  regular  swing  of  the  poem.  Read  each 
verse  to  yourself  and  cross  out  the  unnecessary  word.  Then 
read  the  poem  again. 


The  sheriff  of  old  Nottingham, 

In  days  long  since  gone  by, 

Did  make  unfair  decrees  and  laws. 

That  Robin  did  deliberately  defy. 

The  sheriff’s  friends,  the  haughty  rich. 
Were  more  than  once  waylaid 

And  robbed  of  all  the  wealth  they  had 
In  Sherwood’s  green  leafy  glade. 

The  sheriff  thence,  full  angry  and 
By  Robin  much  displeased. 

Went  up  to  court  to  see  the  king 
And  urge  the  notorious  thief  be  seized. 

'Tf  thou  be  sheriff,”  raved  the  King, 
''And  if  a man  thou  be. 

Then  thou  wouldst  capture  him,  instead 
Of  coming  here  to  see  me.” 

The  wily  sheriff  scratched  his  head 
To  think  him  of  a plan 

By  which  to  capture  Robin  Hood 
And  prove  himself  a real  man. 

"I  have  a plan.  Perchance  ’twill  work,” 
He  cried  at  last  in  glee, 

"For  never  yet  hath  Robin  Hood 
Missed  any  chance  at  archery. 

"So  will  I have  a shooting  match 
This  outlaw  to  surprise; 

An  arrow  tipped  with  silver  bright 
Shall  be  the  highest  offered  prize. 

"When  tidings  of  this  contest  reach 
B Shrewd  Robin  in  his  lair, 

9 He’ll  come  to  town  to  win  the  prize. 

« He  never  shuns  a true  dare. 


"But  Robin  Hood  will  little  know 
The  irksome  fate  ahead. 

His  men  who  come  clad  all  in  green 
To  dungeons  will  be  immediately  led.” 

When  Robin  in  the  forest  heard 
The  news,  he  straightway  then 

Said  he  would  go  to  Nottingham 
With  all  of  his  faithful  men. 

Will  Stutely  cried,  "Sire,  ’tis  a plot 
To  capture  us,  I fear!” 

Sly  Robin  laughed  and  said,  "I  swear 
Such  foul  capture  would  come  dear.” 

"We’ll  not  wear  green,”  confided  he, 
"To  please  the  sheriff’s  eyes; 

But  each  a different  suit  shall  wear 
To  serve  as  a convenient  disguise.” 

They  went  attired  in  gray  or  black, 

In  anything  but  green; 

Whilst  Robin  clad  in  suit  of  red 
Was  indeed  handsome  to  be  seen. 

To  no  avail  the  sheriff  sought 
For  green  of  Lincoln  hue. 

"Oho,”  sneered  he,  "the  fellow  was 
Afraid  to  come  in  my  view!” 

The  sheriff  watched  the  archery. 

And  much  to  his  surprise. 

An  imknown  man  in  scarlet  won 
The  fine  silver  arrow  prize. 

Now  long  and  loud  the  laughter  rang, 
In  Sherwood  glades  that  night. 

Again  the  sheriff  had  been  tricked. 

To  every  rugged  man’s  delight. 
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what  Does  It  Mean? 


I smote  him  squarely  on  the  ribs. 

I dealt  him  a blow  on  the  ribs. 

I touched  him  on  the  ribs. 

I tweaked  his  ear  without  further  ado. 

I promptly  twisted  his  ear. 

I lost  no  time  in  pulling  his  ear. 

Thenceforth  I call  you  Little  John. 

For  that  reason  I dub  you  Little  John. 
Wherefore  I christen  thee  Little  John. 

A man  living  by  a yew  tree  was  killed. 

A trusty  yeoman  was  slain. 

A reliable  attendant  was  slain. 

He  hath  a high  price  on  his  head. 

He  is  wearing  an  expensive  hat. 

There  is  a great  reward  for  his  capture. 

He  asked  the  wherefore  of  the  pardon. 

He  asked  the  reason  for  the  pardon. 

He  asked  the  terms  of  the  pardon.  g ! 

V 1 

g s 

Perchance  Tis  a lark  warbling. 

It  may  be  a lark  singing. 

Fortunately  a lark  may  sing. 

The  monk  repented  his  offer.  1;; 

The  monk  renewed  his  offer.  1 1 

The  monk  regretted  his  offer.  1 1 

o 

His  cries  availed  not  a whit. 

His  cries  for  aid  did  not  help  him  at  all. 
His  cries  for  help  were  of  no  use. 

^ < 

Disregard  our  motto  if  thou  darest.  Ij 

Obey  our  rules  of  conduct  or  beware.  | = 

Pooh-pooh  our  motto  if  you  so  desire.  |[ 

Meet  me  if  you  wish  to. 

Meet  me  thyself  if  thou  darest. 

Meet  me  if  you  are  bold  enough. 

1 1 

Wouldst  thou  own  a drubbing? 

Would  you  admit  being  beaten? 

Would  you  put  up  a poor  fight?  °i 

He  is  an  outlaw  and  a poacher  to  boot. 
He  is  a booted  outlaw  and  poacher. 

He  is  an  outlaw  as  well  as  a poacher. 

i " 

We  chortled  at  such  merry  pranks. 

We  laughed  at  such  cavorting. 

We  chuckled  at  such  merry  antics.  Sg 

U 

Will  had  a stout  hand  with  a cudgel. 

Will  was  a good  fighter  with  a club. 

Will  liked  to  work  with  a stick. 

qj  ^ 

The  singer  cursed  intolerably.  ^ J 

The  singer  vowed  to  be  loyal.  i-g 

The  minstrel  had  sworn  to  be  true.  w 

p5  bj 

Q Q 

They  went  straightway  to  the  abbot. 
They  went  immediately  to  the  abbot. 
They  followed  a straight  road  to  him. 

They  dined  on  venison  forthwith.  a 

c 

They  feasted  on  venison  immediately.  | 

They  ate  naught  but  roast  venison.  ^ 

Thou  hast  a good  heart  in  thee. 

You’re  a healthy  man. 

You’re  a kind  man. 

o 

John  began  to  club  him  roimdly.  | 

John  started  a circling  movement.  u 

John  started  to  smite  him  hard. 

O ^ 

In  addition  he  belabored  me  thoroughly. 
He  worked  with  me  beforehand. 

He  thwacked  me  soundly  besides. 

He  vaguely  dreamed  of  seeing  a forest.  ^6 

He  was  homesick  for  woodland  haunts.  ^ ^ 

He  yearned  for  greenwood  glades. 
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Use:  After  page  503.  Directions:  “In  each  group  of  sentences  on  this  times  you  will  want  to  underline  two  sentences, 

Skills:  Comprehending  phrase  and  sentence  page,  underline  the  sentences  that  have  about  the  sometimes  all  three.  At  least  one  of  the  sentences 

meaning;  interpreting  picturesque  language.  same  meaning.  Read  them  all  carefully.  Some-  in  each  group  contains  old-fashioned  language,” 


Skills:  Strengthemng  memory  based  on  associa- 
tion; interpreting  the  main  idea;  perceiving  rela- 
tionships (analogous). 


w. 


On  this  page  are  headlines  that  might  appear  if  the  stories  below  were 
written  in  modern  newspaper  style.  Number  the  headlines  to  match 
the  numbered  titles.  (Some  of  the  titles  refer  to  stories  in  your  reader, 
others,  to  short  stories  you  have  read  in  this  Think-and-Do  Book.) 


1.  The  Two  Pine  Cones 

2.  Thor’s  Unlucky  Journey 

3.  Daphne 

4.  Ali  Cogia  and  the  Olives 

5.  The  Winged  Horse 

6.  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse 

Citizens  Deny  Girl  Water 

Stone  and  Threaten  Her 


7.  Robin  Hood 

8.  Latona 

9.  The  Hodja 

10.  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 

11.  Arachne 

12.  Apollo 

Favor  Is  Returned 

Rescues  Friend  Who 
Once  Saved  His  Life 


Outlaw  Band  Granted  Clemency 

Promise  Allegiance 
To  Country  in  Future 

Wealthy  Woman  Refuses 
To  Help  Stranger 

Later  Regrets  Her  Meanness 

Proves  Man  Cheated  Absent  Friend 
Boy  Judge  Shows  Wisdom 
In  Case  of  Stolen  Fortune 


Contests  Won  by  Trickery 

Tribe  Uses  Unfair  Methods 
To  Make  Foes  Yield 


Judge  Tries  Unusual  Case 

Question  of  Ownership  Of 
Money,  Clothes,  and  Animal 


Dying  Wife  Protests  innocence 

Husband  Stricken  with  Grief 
At  His  Heartless  Folly 

Slays  Wild  Beast  That  Had 
Terrified  Community 
Wins  a Bride  for  His  Bravery 

Friends  Quarrel  Violently 

False  Pride  Leads  to  Angry  Words 


Girl  Defeated  In 
Test  of  Skill 

Failure  Alters  Future  Life 


Mysterious  Disappearance 

Girl  Believed  Drowned  in  River 
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GLOSSARY 


absence 

absence  (ab^sans),  1.  being  away;  time  of  being  away. 

2.  being  without;  lack:  Darkness  is  the  absence  of  light. 
ac  cor  di  on  (a  k6r>'di  an),  musical  instrument  with  keys, 
metal  reeds,  and  a bellows.  An  accordion  is  played  by 
forcing  air  through  the  reeds  by  means  of  the  bellows. 
Achilles  (a  kiKez),  a hero  of  the  Greeks  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Only  in  the  heel  could  Achilles  be  injured, 
am  phib  i an  (am  fib^i  an),  1.  an  animal  living  both  on 
land  and  in  water.  2.  belonging  to  the  animals  that  live 
both  on  land  and  in  water.  3.  an  airplane  so  made  that 
it  can  start  from  or  alight  on  either  land  or  water. 

A pol  lo  (a  poKo),  the  Greek  and  Roman  god  of  the  sun, 
poetry,  music,  prophecy,  and  healing, 
ap  pli  ca  tion  (apda  ka^shan),  1.  applying;  putting  on:  the 
application  of  paint  to  a house.  2.  act  of  using;  use:  The 
application  of  what  you  know  will  help  you  solve  new 
problems.  3.  a request:  I have  put  in  my  application  for  a 
job.  4.  continued  effort  in  work;  close  attention. 

A rach  ne  (a  rak^ni),  in  Greek  legend,  a maiden  who  chal- 
lenged Minerva  to  a weaving  contest  and  was  changed 
into  a spider. 

Bal  der  (boKdar),  the  Norse  god  of  light,  beauty,  good- 
ness, wisdom,  and  peace, 
bow  er  bird  (bou-'ar  berd^),  a group 
of  plain-plumaged  birds  of  Australia. 

There  are  at  least  37  varieties. 

But  ter  ick  (but>'ar  ik),  Ebenezer  and 
Ellen,  American  tailor  and  his  wife, 
who  invented  paper  patterns  (1826- 
1903  and  18277-1871). 
cas  ta  nets  (kas^tonets-'),  instruments 
of  hard  wood  or  ivory  held  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  and  struck  together  to 
beat  time  for  dancing  and  music, 
cat  a logue  (kat-'a  log),  1.  a list.  A 
library  usually  has  a catalogue  of  its 
books.  Some  business  companies  print 
catalogues  showing  pictures  and  prices 
of  what  they  have  to  sell.  2.  make  a 
list  of;  enter  in  the  proper  place  in  a 
list:  He  catalogued  all  the  insects  in  his  collection. 
cello  or  ’cello  (cheRo),  violoncello,  a musical  instrument 
like  a violin,  but  much  larger;  a bass  violin. 

A cello  is  held  between  the  knees  while 
being  played. 

chim  pan  zee  (chim'pan  ze^'  or  chim  pan-'zi). 

An  African  ape  as  big  as  a large  dog. 

Chimpanzees  are  very  intelligent, 
cir  cu  lar  (ser^'kii  br) , 1.  round  like  a circle. 

2.  moving  in  a circle.  3.  having  to  do  with  a 
circle.  4.  sent  to  each  of  a number  of  people : 
a circular  letter.  6.  a notice  or  advertisement 
sent  around  to  a number  of  people. 

collide  (k9  lid>'),  1.  rush  against;  hit  or  strike  violently 
together:  In  running  around  the  corner,  John  collided  with 
another  boy.  2.  clash;  conflict, 
col  li  sion  (ka  lizh^an),  1.  violent 
rushing  against;  hitting  or  strik- 
ing violently  together.  2.  clash; 
conflict. 

con  cer  ti  na  (kon^sar  te-'na),  a 
small  musical  instrument  some- 
what like  an  accordion, 
con  sist  (kan  sist^),  1.  be  made  up: 

A week  consists  of  seven  days.  2.  agree;  be  in  harmony. 

3.  Consist  in  means  be  contained  in. 

con  trib  ute  (kan  trib^ut),  1.  give  money  or  help.  2.  write 
(articles,  stories,  etc.)  for  a newspaper  or  magazine. 
3.  Contribute  to  means  help  bring  about. 

Cu  pid  (ku>'pid),  1.  the  Roman  god  of  love,  son  of  Venus. 
Cupid  is  usually  represented  as  a winged  boy  with  bow 
and  arrows.  2.  A cupid  is  a winged  baby  used  as  a 
symbol  of  love:  cupids  on  a valentine. 
czar  (zar),  1.  an  emperor  of  Russia  (until  1918).  2.  person 
with  absolute  power. 


explode 

Daphne  (daf>'ni),  a nymph  pursued  by  Apollo,  whom  she 
escaped  by  being  changed  into  a laurel  tree, 
de  coy  (di  koi-'  for  1 and  4, 
de-'koi  for  2,  3,  and  5),  1.  lead 
(wild  birds,  animals,  etc.)  into 
a trap  or  within  gunshot.  2.  a 
wooden  bird  used  to  entice 
birds  into  a trap  or  within 
gunshot.  3.  a trained  bird  or 
other  animal  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  4.  entice;  lead 
or  tempt  into  danger.  6.  any 
person  or  thing  used  to  entice;  a lure, 
de  pend  (di  pend''),  1.  rely;  trust:  You  can  depend  on  the 
timetable  to  tell  you  when  trains  leave.  2.  rely  for  support  or 
help:  Children  depend  on  their  parents.  3.  result  from  an- 
other thing;  be  controlled  or  influenced  by  something  else, 
de  pend  ent  (di  pen-'dant),  1.  trusting  to  or  depending  on 
another  person  or  thing  for  support:  A child  is  dependent 
on  its  parents.  2.  a person  who  is  supported  by  another. 
3.  One  happening  is  dependent  on  another  when  it  is 
possible  only  if  something  else  takes  place:  Being  pro- 
moted is  dependent  on  doing  good  work  in  school. 
depress  (di  pres-'),  1.  make  sad:  Rainy  weather  always 
depresses  me.  2.  press  down;  lower:  When  you  play  the 
piano,  you  depress  the  keys.  3.  make  less  active;  weaken: 
Some  medicines  depress  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Di  an  a (dl  an^'a),  the  Roman  goddess  of  the  hunt  and  of 
the  moon,  and  the  protectress  of  women.  The  Greeks 
called  her  Artemis. 

dis  close  (dis  kloz''),  1.  uncover:  The  lifting  of  the  curtain 
disclosed  a beautiful  Christmas 
tree.  2.  make  known:  This 
letter  discloses  a secret.  . 
duckbill  (duk''biR).  See  platypus, 
echidna  (i  kid^na),  a small, 
egg-laying,  ant-eating  mammal 
of  Australia  with  a covering  of 
spines  and  a long,  thin  snout, 
e mu  (e-'mii),  a large,  three-toed 
Australian  bird  like  an  ostrich, 
but  smaller.  An  emu  cannot  fly. 
en  a ble  (en  a-'bal),  make  able; 
give  ability,  power,  or  means  to: 

Airplanes  enable  people  to  travel 
through  the  air. 

es  tab  lish  (es  tab''lish),  1.  set  up 
permanently:  to  establish  a gov- 
ernment or  a business.  The  Eng- 
lish established  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. 2.  settle  in  a position;  set  up 
in  business:  A new  doctor  is  established  in  our  neighborhood. 
3.  bring  about  permanently;  make  accepted:  io  establish  a 
custom.  4.  show  beyond  dispute;  prove:  to  establish  a fact. 
eu  ca  lyp  tus  (u'ka  lip-'tas),  very  tall  tree  that  is  very  com- 
mon in  Australia.  It  is  valued  for  its  timber  and  for  a 
medicinal  oil  made  from  its  leaves, 
example  (eg  zam-'pal),  1.  a sample;  one  thing  taken  to 
show  what  the  others  are  like : Montreal  is  an  example  of  a 
busy  seaport.  2.  a model;  a pattern:  Do  not  follow  his 
example.  3.  a problem  in  arithmetic.  4.  warning  to  others: 
The  captain  made  an  example  of  the  soldiers  who  shirked 
by  making  them  clean  up  the  camp. 
ex  plain  (eks  plan-'),  1.  make  plain;  tell  the  meaning  of; 
tell  how  to  do:  The  teacher  explained  long  division  to  the 
class.  2.  state  the  cause  of;  give  reasons  for:  Can  some- 
body explain  Maud's  absence? 
explanation  (eks'pla  na''shan),  1.  an  explaining;  clear- 
ing up  a difficulty  or  mistake:  Bill  did  not  understand  the 
teacher's  explanation.  2.  something  that  explains, 
ex  plode  (eks  plod-'),  1.  blow  up;  burst  with  a loud  noise: 
The  building  was  destroyed  when  the  defective  boiler  exploded. 
2.  cause  to  explode:  Many  boys  explode  firecrackers  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  May.  3.  burst  forth  noisily:  The  speaker's 
mistake  was  so  funny  the  audience  exploded  with  laughter. 


Castanets 


hat,  age,  care,  far;  let,  equal,  term;  it.  Ice;  hot,  open,  order;  oil,  out;  cup,  put,  riile,  use;  ch,  child;  ng,  long; 
sh,  she;  th,  thin;  th,  then;  zh,  measure;  a represents  a in  about,  e in  taken,  i in  pencil,  o in  Lemon,  u in  circus. 
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explosion 

explosion  (eks  plo^zhan),  1.  a blowing  up;  a bursting 
with  a loud  noise:  the  explosion  of  a bomb.  2.  loud  noise 
caused  by  this.  3.  noisy  bursting  forth;  outbreak:  ex- 
plosions of  anger,  an  explosion  of  laughter. 
facilitate  (fa  siKa  tat),  make  easy;  lessen  the  labor  of; 
help  forward;  assist:  Mother’s  vacuum  cleaner  facilitates 
her  houseivork. 

facility  (fa  sil-'a  ti),  1.  ease;  absence  of  difficulty:  The 
boy  ran  and  dodged  with  such  facility  that  no  one 
could  catch  him.  2.  power  to  do  anything  easily, 
quickly,  and  smoothly.  3.  aid; 
convenience;  something  that  makes 
an  action  easy:  Ropes,  swings,  and 
sand  piles  are  facilities  for  play. 

Fahr  en  heit  ( far-'an  hit),  GabrielDaniel, 

German  scientist  who  introduced  a 
thermometer  scale  (1686-1736). 
fife  (fif),  1.  a small,  shrill  musical 
instrument  like  a flute,  played  by 
blowing.  Fifes  are  used  with  drums 
in  warlike  music.  2.  play  on  a fife, 
finch  (finch),  a small  songbird.  Spar- 
rows, buntings,  and  canaries  are 
finches. 

fixture  (fiks-'char),  something  put  in 
place  to  stay:  bathroom  fixtures. 
flab  ber  gast  (flab-'ar  gast), 
make  speechless  with  surprise; 
astonish  greatly;  amaze, 
flip  per  (flip^'ar),  broad,  flat  limb 
adapted  for  swimming, 
flute  (fliit),  a long,  slender,  pipe- 
like musical  instrument.  A flute 
is  played  by  blowing  across  a 
hole  on  the  side  near  one  end. 

Different  notes  are  made  by 
covering  the  different  holes  along 
the  side  with  the  fingers  or  with  keys. 

French  horn,  brass  wind  instrument 
that  has  a mellow  tone, 
fu  se  lage  (fu-'zo  lazh  or  fu-'za  lij), 
body  of  an  airplane.  The  wings  and  ■ 
tail  are  fastened  to  it.  The  fuselage 
holds  the  passengers,  cargo,  etc. 

Gar  den  (gar-'dan),  Alexander,  Scot- 
tish-American  naturalist  and  physi- 
cian (1730?-1791). 

garter  snake,  a harmless  snake,  brown 
or  green  with  long  yellow  stripes. 

Glid  den  (glid^'an),  Joseph,  Ameri- 
ican  farmer  and  manufacturer 
(1813-1906). 

go  ril  la  (g9  riFa),  a very  large, 
manlike  ape  found  in  Africa, 
grapple  (grap'al),  1.  seize  and  hold 
fast;  grip  or  hold  firmly.  2,  a 
seizing  and  holding  fast;  firm  grip  or 
hold.  3.  struggle;  fight.  4.  A grap- 
pling iron  is  an  iron  bar  with  hooks 
at  one  end  for  seizing  and  holding 
something. 

gui  tar  (ga  tar-'),  a musical  instrument  with 
six  strings,  played  with  the  fingers, 
hab  i tat  (hab^'a  tat),  1.  place  where  an 
animal  or  plant  naturally  lives  or 
grows:  The  jungle  is  the  habitat  of 
tigers.  2.  dwelling  place, 
harp  (harp),  1.  a large  stringed  musi- 
cal instrument  played  with  the 
fingers.  2.  Harp  on  a subject  means 
talk  about  it  very  much  or  too  much. 

3.  play  on  the  harp. 

Hodja  (hod^ja),  Turkish  word  mean- 
ing teacher-priest. 

horrify  (hor'a  fl),  1.  cause  to  feel 
horror.  2.  shock  very  much:  We 
were  horrified  by  the  wreck. 


French  horn 


Gorilla  (standing 
height  of  male  6 ft.) 


LynxX\^ 
(about  3 ft.  long 
including  the  tail) 


offend 

Hunt  (hunt),  Walter,  American  in- 
ventor of  eye-pointed  needle  and 
double  lock  stitch  for  sewing  ma- 
chines, the  safety  pin,  etc.  (1796- 
1859). 

hy  e na  (hi  e-'  na),  a wild  animal 
much  like  a large  dog  in  shape  and 
size.  Most  hyenas  are  cowardly, 
but  utter  dreadful  yells, 
ket  tie  drum  (ket-'al  drum^),  a drum 
consisting  of  a hollow  hemisphere 
of  brass  or  copper  with  a top  of 
parchment. 

ko  a la  (ko  a-'la),  a tailless,  gray, 
furry  mammal  of  Australia  that 
carries  its  young  in  a pouch.  Koalas 
live  in  trees  and  feed  only  on 
eucalyptus  leaves  and  shoots. 

Lat  in  (lat-'an),  1.  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Romans.  2.  of  Latin;  in  Latin: 

Latin  poetry,  Latin  grammar,  a Latin 
scholar.  3.  of  the  peoples  (Italians, 

French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese)  whose 
languages  have  come  from  Latin. 

La  to  na  (la  to^na),  in  Roman  mythology, 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
lus  tre  (lus-'tar),  1.  a bright  shine 
on  the  surface:  the  lustre  of  pearls. 

2.  brightness:  Her  eyes  lost  their 
lustre.  3.  fame;  glory;  brilliance: 

The  deeds  of  heroes  add  lustre  to  a 
nation’s  history. 

lus  trous  (lus-'tras),  having  lustre; 

shining;  glossy:  lustrous  pearls. 
lynx  (lingks),  a wildcat  common 
in  Canada  and  the  northern 
United  States. 

lyre  bird  (llr-'berd^),  an  Australian  bird. 

The  male  has  a long  tail  that  is  lyre- 
shaped when  spread, 
man  grove  (mang-'grov),  a tree  that  sends 
down  branches  which  take  root  and 
become  new  trunks.  Mangroves  grow 
in  the  tropics  near  water. 

Me  du  sa  (ma  du-'sa  or  ma  du^sa),  one 
of  the  three  Gorgons  or  horrible  mon- 
sters with  snakes  for  hair. 

Mer  cer  (mer-'sar),  John,  English  calico 
printer  (1791-1866). 
myth  (mith),  1.  a legend  or  story,  usually  one  that  at- 
tempts to  account  for  something  in  nature:  The  myth  of 
Proserpina  is  the  ancient  Greek  explanation  of  summer  and 
winter.  2.  any  invented  story.  3.  a made-up  person  or 
thing:  That  girl’s  wealthy  uncle  was  a myth  invented  to 
impress  the  other  girls. 

Nasr-ed-Din  (nas^ra  den^'),  as  in  Turkish  folk  tales, 
a kindly  old  man  who  has  a mischievous  sense  of  humor. 
Nep  tune  (nep-'ton  or  nep'tiin),  1.  the  Roman  god  of 
the  sea.  The  Greeks  called  him  Poseidon.  2.  a large  planet 
so  far  from  the  earth  and  the  sun  that  it  cannot  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye. 

Ni  cot  (ne'  kd'),  Jean,  French  diplomat  and  scholar 
(1530?-1600). 

non-,  prefix  meaning:  not;  opposite  of;  lack  of;  as  ir 
nonbreakable,  nonconductor,  nonessential. 

O din  (5^dan),  the  most  important  god  in  Norse  my- 
thology. Odin  was  the  god  of  wisdom,  culture,  and  war. 
offence  (a  fens-'),  1.  sin;  breaking  the  law:  The  punish- 
ment for  that  offence  is  two  years  in  prison.  2.  condition  of 
being  offended;  hurt  feelings;  anger:  He  tried  not  to  cause 
offence.  3.  offending;  hurting  someone’s  feelings:  No 
offence  was  meant.  4.  attacking;  being  the  one  to  attack 
rather  than  defend:  A gun  is  a weapon  of  offence.  5.  those 
who  are  attacking.  6.  Take  offence  means  to  be  offended, 
of  fend  (a  fendO.  1*  pain;  displease;  hurt  the  feelings  of; 
make  angry : My  friend  was  offended  by  my  laughter.  2. 
sin;  do  wrong:  In  what  have  I offended? 


Lyrebird  (about 
3 ft.  long 
including  the  tail) 


hat,  age,  care,  far;  let,  equal,  term;  it.  Ice;  hot,  open,  order;  oil,  out;  cup,  put,  riile,  use;  ch,  child;  ng,  long; 
sh,  she;  th,  thin;  th,  then;  zh,  measure;  a represents  c in  about,  e in  taken,  2 in  pencil,  o in  lemon,  m in  circus. 
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Pallas  Athena 


wetabat 


Peacock  with  tail  spread  out 


Platypus  (about  134  ft. 
long) 

get  ready;  prepare: 


Pal  las  Athena  (pal-'as  9 the-'na),  the  Greek  goddess 
of  wisdom,  arts,  industries,  and  prudent  warfare.  The 
Romans  called  her  Minerva. 

Par  the  non  (par-'tha  non),  fa- 
mous temple  in  Athens, 
peacock  (pe^kokO,  a large  bird 
with  beautiful  green,  blue,  and 
gold  feathers,  and  a splendid 
tail.  The  tail  feathers  have  spots 
like  eyes  on  them  and  can  be 
spread  out  and  held  upright  like 
a fan. 

pic  to  graph  (pik^ta  graf),  picture  used  as  a sign  or  symbol, 
platypus  (plat>'9  pas),  a small 
water  mammal  of  Australia  and 
Tasmania  that  lays  eggs  and  has 
webbed  feet  and  a beak  like  a 
duck.  Also  called  duckbill, 
pro  vide  (pra  vid-'),  1.  take  care 
for  the  future: provide  against 
accident,  to  provide  for  old  age. 

Mother  provides  a good  dinner.  3.  supply;  furnish:  Sheep 
provide  us  with  wool.  4.  state  as  a condition  beforehand: 
Our  club’s  rules  provide  that  dues  must  be  paid  monthly. 
provision  (pra  viih^an);  1.  that  which  is  made  ready;  a 
supply,  especially  of  food.  2.  to  supply  with  provisions. 
3.  act  of  providing;  preparation:  Mr.  Arch  made  provision 
for  his  children’s  educati^  4.  statement  making  a con- 
dition: The  rules  of  bur  library  include  a provision  that 
hands  must  be  clean  before  books  are  taken  out. 
purchase  (per^chas),  1.  buy;  get  by  paying  a price. 
2.  get  in  return  for  something:  to  purchase  safety  at  the 
cost  of  happiness.  3.  act  of  buying.  4.  thing  bought: 
That  hat  was  a good  purchase. 
raccoon  (ra  kiin-'),  1.  a small,  gray- 
ish animal  with  a bushy  ringed  tail, 
that  eats  flesh,  lives  mostly  in  trees, 
and  is  active  at  night.  2.  its  fur. 
relieve  (ri  lev-'),  1.  make  less;  make 
easier;  reduce  the  pain  or  trouble  of: 

What  will  relieve  a headache?  We  tele- 
phoned to  relieve  our  mother’s  un- 
easiness. 2.  set  free:  Your  coming 
relieves  me  of  the  bother  of  writing  a long  letter.  3.  free  (a 
person  on  duty)  by  taking  his  place.  4.  bring  aid  to; 
help : Soldiers  were  sent  to  relieve  the  fort.  6.  give  variety 
to:  The  black  dress  was  relieved  by  red  trimming. 
reserve  (ri  zerv-'),  1.  keep  back;  hold  back;  set  apart; 
save  for  use  later.  2.  something  kept  back  for  future  use; 
Banks  must  keep  a reserve  of  money.  Reserves  will  be  sent 
to  help  the  men  fighting  at  the  front.  3.  keeping  back; 
holding  back;  setting  apart:  You  may  speak  before  her 
without  reserve.  4.  a silent  manner  that  keeps  people 
from  making  friends  easily. 

rudder  (rud-'ar),  1.  a movable  flat  piece  at  the  rear  end 
of  a boat  or  ship  by  which  it  is  steered.  2.  a similar  piece 
in  an  airplane. 

Sax  (sax),  Antoine  Joseph,  maker  of  musical  instruments 
(1814-1894). 

se  cure  (si  kur^),  1.  free  from  care  or  fear:  The  old  couple 
lived  a quiet,  secure  life.  2.  safe  against  loss,  attack,  escape, 
etc. : Keep  the  prisoner  secure  within  the  dungeon.  Land  in 
a growing  city  is  a secure  investment.  3.  firmly  fastened;  not 
liable  to  give  way:  Are  the  prisoner’s  bonds  secure?  The 
boards  of  this  bridge  do  not  look  secure.  4.  make  safe:  You 
cannot  secure  yourself  against  all  risks  and  dangers.  6.  get; 
obtain:  We  have  secured  our  tickets  for  the  school  play. 
se  cu  ri  ty  (si  kur-'a  ti),  1.  freedom  from  danger,  care,  or 
fear;  feeling  or  condition  of  being  safe:  You  may  cross  the 
street  in  security  when  a policeman  holds  up  his  hand.  2. 
something  that  secures  or  makes  safe:  A watchdog  is  a 
security  against  burglars.  3.  person  who  agrees  to  be 
responsible  for  another:  He  was  security  for  Mr.  Johnson. 
se  lect  (si  lekt-'),  1.  choose;  pick  out;  John’s  uncle  let  him 
select  his  own  Christmas  present.  2.  picked  as  best;  chosen 
specially:  The  captain  of  the  ’'Royal  William”  needed  a 
select  crew  for  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 


Raccoon  (about 
22  in.  long 
without  the  tail) 


Snare  drum 


Triangle  (def.  3) 


semi-,  prefix  meaning: 

1.  half:  Semicircle ■=  half  circle. 

2.  partly;  incompletely:  Semicivilized= partly  civilized. 
skirl  (skerl),  Scottish  and  British  Dialect.  1.  of  bagpipes, 

sound  loudly  and  shrilly.  2.  sound  of  a bagpipe, 
snare  drum  (snar  drum),  small  drum  with 
strings  stretched  across  the  bottom  to 
make  a rattling  sound. 

Styx  (stiks),  in  Greek  mythology,  a river  in 
the  lower  world.  The  souls  of  the  dead  were 
ferried  across  the  Styx  into  Hades, 
sub-,  a prefix  that  means: 

1.  under;  below;  as  in  subway,  submarine.  2.  near;  as  in 
subconscious.  3.  slightly;  somewhat;  as  in  subacid. 

sub  side  (sab  sld^),  1.  sink  to  a lower  level:  After  the  rain 
stopped,  the  flood  waters  subsided.  2.  grow  less;  die  down. 
Themis  (the^mis),  Greek  goddess  of  law  and  justice, 
trans-,  a prefix  meaning:  across;  over; 
through;  beyond;  on  the  other  side 
of;  as  in  transcontinental. 
trans  mit  ter  (trans  mit-'ar),  1.  person 
or  thing  that  transmits  something. 

2.  that  part  of  a telegraph  or  tele- 
phone by  which  messages  are  sent. 

3.  apparatus  for  sending  out  signals, 
music,  etc.,  by  radio. 

tri  an  gle  (tri^ang^gal),  1.  a figure 
having  three  sides  and  three  angles. 

2.  something  shaped  like  a triangle.  3.  a musical  instru- 
ment made  of  a triangle  of  steel  that  is  struck  with  a 
steel  rod. 

tri  umph  (tri^umf),  1.  victory;  success.  2.  gain  victory; 
win  success:  Our  team  triumphed  over  theirs.  3.  joy  because 
of  victory  or  success:  Tony  brought  home  the  prize  in 
triumph.  4.  rejoice  because  of  victory  or  success.  6. 
Roman  procession  in  honor  of  a 
victorious  general, 
trom  bone  (trom-'bon),  a large  brass 
musical  instrument,  usually  with  a 
long  sliding  piece  for  varying  the 
length  of  the  tube. 

tropical  (trop-'a kal) , of  the  tropics: 

Bananas  are  tropical  fruit. 

Troy  (troi),  ancient  city  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Greeks  laid  siege  to  Troy  for  ten 
years. 

tu  ba  (tu-'ba  or  tii^ba),  a very  large 
horn,  low  in  pitch. 

turnstile  (tern-'stiR),  post  with  two 
crossed  bars  that  turn,  set  in  an 
entrance. 

ukulele  (u^ka  la-'H),  a small  guitar 
having  four  strings, 
vi  bra  tion  (vl  bra-'shan),  rapid  move- 
ment to  and  fro;  quivering  motion; 
vibrating:  The  buses  shake  the  house 
so  much  that  we  feel  the  vibration. 
violin  (vi^a  lin^),  1.  the  commonest 
musical  instrument  with  four  strings 
played  with  a bow.  2.  person 
who  plays  the  violin  in  an 
orchestra. 

Volta  (voHta),  Alessandro, 

Italian  physician  who  invented 
one  of  the  first  electric  bat- 
teries (1745-1827). 

Vul  can  ize  (vul^kan  Iz),  1. 
treat  (rubber)  with  sulphur  and  heat  to  make  it  more 
elastic  and  durable.  2.  repair  (a  rubber  tire,  etc.)  by  using 
heat  and  chemicals  to  fuse  the  patch. 

Whitney  (hwit-'ni),  Eli,  American 
who  invented  the  cotton  gin  (1765- 
1825). 

worn  bat  (wom^'bat),  an  Australian 
animal  that  looks  like  a small  bear. 

A female  wombat  has  a pouch  for 
carrying  her  young. 


Violin 


Wombat  (about  234 
ft.  long) 


hat,  age,  care,  far;  let,  equal,  term;  it,  ice;  hot,  open,  order;  oil,  out;  cup,  put,  riile,  use;  ch,  child;  ng,  long; 
sh,  she;  th,  thin;  th,  then;  zh,  measure;  a represents  a in  about,  e in  taken,  i in  pencil,  o in  lemon,  u in  circus. 
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Index  of  Skills 


Promoting  Growth  in  Interpretative  Skills 

Interpreting  the  main  idea:  8,  11,  16,  20-21,  28-29,  32, 
40-41,  44-45,  50,  63,  76,  96,  98,  102,  104,  106,  110,  117 

Recognizing  emotional  re  v 'S,  motives,  and  inner 
drives  of  story  ch  racte  K*,  26-27,  37,  60-61,  62,  72, 
88-89 

Interpreting  i ieao  ' ctly  stated:  3,  4, 

6,  14-15,  20-21,  31,  3o,  ‘i  , jo,  2,  73,  82-83,  87, 
97,  111 

Recognizing  story  problem  ux  a cture:  l i , 49, 

68,  88-89 

Com’'*rehending  phrase  or  sentence  meaning:  10,  16,  17, 
18,  35,  43,  46-47,  48,  53,  54,  57,  59,  71,  78,  79,  84, 
100,  116 

Recognizing  connotations  or  denotations  of  words:  42,  43, 
53,  74,  78 

Interpreting  figurative,  idiomatic,  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage: 5,  23,  51,  60-61,  107,  111,  116 

Identifying  author’s  purpose  or  viewpoint:  32,  49,  69,  113 

Evaluating  and  reacting  to  ideas  in  light  of  author’s 
purpose:  32,  73,  82-83,  92,  113 

Identifying  elements  of  style:  51,  55,  69,  113,  115 

Forming  and  reacting  to  sensory  images:  5,  31,  40-41, 
66-67,  68,  69,  107,  110 

Anticipating  outcomes : 3 6,  49 

Identifying  and  evaluating  character  traits:  14-15,  26-27, 
56,  88-89,  96,  98,  103 

Making  judgments  and  drawing  conclusions:  8,  14-15, 
32,  36,48,  63,  72,  75,  85,92,  96,  98,  103,  104,  108-109,  113 

Generalizing:  8,  39,  58,  65,  76,  81,  94,  112 

Perceiving  relationships 

analogous:  14,  26-27,  32,  37,  52,  62,  103,  106,  117 
cause-effect:  4,  6,  20-21,  82-83,  87,  100 
CLASS:  114 

GENERAL-SPECIFIC:  39,  65,  66-67,  114 
PART- WHOLE:  34,  59 
PLACE  OR  SPACE:  31,  34,  46-47,  74 
SEQUENCE:  68 

SIZE  OR  quantity:  33,  34,  86,  94 
time:  1,  18,  31,  35,  68,  94,  100 

Comparing  and  contrasting:  14-15,  3 3,  52,  69,  86,  92,  93, 
103,  108-109 

'‘rojecting  idea,  mood,  or  tone  in  oral  interpretation:  72 

Strengthening  memory  based  on 
\ssociation:  51,  84,  105,  117 
'.OGiCAL  relationships:  31,  102 
magery:  66-67,  84 


Summarizing  and  organizing  ideas  for  the  pur 
remembering:  3,  44-45,  66-67,  75,  90,  106 

Promoting  Growth  in  Word  Perception  Skills 

Developing  understanding  of  language  growth  and 
97,  111 

Strengthening  memory  of  word  forms  based  on 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MEANING:  57,  74,  99,  105 
CAREFUL  SCRUTINY  OR  IMAGERY  OF  FORM:  57,  77,  5 
RAPID  PERCEPTION  OF  WORD  WHOLES:  77,  99 

Using  context  clues  to 

DETERMINE  SPECIFIC  WORD  MEANINGS:  38,  53,  60-61 

SELECT  APPROPRIATE  DEFINED  MEANINGS  AND  PRONU^ 

IN  DICTIONARY:  2,  24,  101 

Developing  and  applying  phonetic  skills  and 
standings 

AUDITORY  PERCEPTION  OF  LANGUAGE  SOUNDS 
CONSONANTS  AND  VOWELS:  9,  39,  70 
SYLLABLES:  64,  77 
ACCENT:  7,  13,  91 

PRINCIPLES  THAT  AID  IN  DETERMINING  VOWEL  SOUNDSh  9,  13. 

22,  58 

PRI  '?LES  OF  syllabication’:  95 

SPECIAL  VISUAL  CLUES  TO  SYLLABICATION  OR  TO  CONSONANT 

sounds’:  39,  95 

UNDERSTANDINGS  THAT  AID  IN  DI'.TERMINING  ACCENT’:  7,  22, 

30,  58,  95 

USING  VISUAL  CLUES  TO  VOWEL  SOUND  OR  SYLLABICATION  AS 

CLUES  TO  accent’:  1 3,  22,  30,  58,  95 

sloping  and  applying  structural  skills  and  under- 
„ .andings 

ROOT  WORDS  ARE  MEANING  UNITS  IN  INFLECTED,  DERIVED, 

AND  COMPOUND  FORMS:  7,  12,  25,  30,  43,  80,  101 

PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES  ARE  MEANING  UNITS:  7,  12,  30,  43, 
54,  71,  79,  80 

Combining  structural  and  phonetic  analysis 

USING  VISUAL  CLUES  TO  VOWEL  SOUND  OR  SYLLABICATION 
AS  CLUES  TO  ACCENT  IN  ONE-  OR  TWO-  SYLLABLE  ROOT 
WORDS  IN  INFLECTED  OR  DERIVED  FORMS:  22,  30,  58,  91,  95 

Developing  and  applying  dictionary  skills  and  under- 
standings 

LOCATING  ENTRIES:  2 
DERIVING  MEANINGS 

USING  CONTEXT  CLUES  TO  SELECT  APPROPRIATE  DEFINITIONS: 
SEE  HEAD  UNDER  “uSING  CONTEXT  CLUES.” 

COMPRF  ENDING  AND  ADAPTING  DEFIN  TNS  IN  LIGHT  OF 

co'^text:  ? 24,  79 

USING  PICTURES  AND  DIAGRAMS  AS  .US  TO  MEANING: 

28-29,  33,  40-41,  44-45,  59,  86 

DERIVING  " ONUNCIATIONS 

IDEN  G THE  R'VSIC  SOUND  UNITS  IN  OUR  LANGUA  . L 

“ ' PERCEPTION  OF  LANGUAGE  SOUNDS.” 

iCCENT  IN  SPOKEN  LANGUAGE:  SEE  “ai 
PERCEPTION  OF  LANGUAGE  SOUNDS ACCENT.” 

INTERPRETING  PRONUNCIATION  SYMBOLS  (USIN 
NUNCIATION  KEYS,  ACCENT  MARKS,  ETC.,  TO  DEI 
THE  PRONUNCIATION  OF  WORDS)  : 17,  19 
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